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HINTS FOR YOUNG FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 

a May, glorious May, the best month, 
| we suppose, in all the year at the South, 
© and certainly the best in the North, ex- 
cept its successor, more glorious June, 
has at last come. We have waited 
pee for it through a winter as long as usual, 
© though not as cold, and are glad to see 
© it here with its flowers and its promises 
: of fruits, its mild breezes and its charm- 
| ing sunshine. 

: We need not exhort the farmer to turn 
out and breathe its exhilarating influ- 
| ences without a wall, or a pane of glass 
even, between him and the wonderful, 
elevating, gratitude-begetting works of 
his Creator. He is out before us, out of 
necessity, out by a blessed privilege of 
> his calling. Let him not forget that he 
/ = ought to be the happiest and best of all; 
> and that if he ever envies others of dif- 
ferent callings, it is only because he has 
not the experience of their trials. 

If the wives and daughters of the farm 
homes will accept a homely hint at our 
| hands, we will say io them, what we 
heed not say to their husbands and sons; 
—be out, breathe the May airs, strength- 
ea your physical nature, and elevate 
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| your spiritual by a free communion with 


nature. Know what the “men folks” 
are doing, and take an interest in it. 
Nature is beautiful, lovely, exquisite. 
But left to herself she is wild, erratic, ex- 
travagant, little inclined to the useful. 
It is the business of your other halves— 
whether better halves or worse, we can 
not now inquire—to train and direct her 
powers to the practically useful — to 
make her grow sweet roses, sustaining 
food and luscious fruits, where if left to 
herself she would produce only tangled 
underbrush and fruitless trees. What 
an avocation is his! Can women be 
indifferent to it? Slanderous thought! 
We put it behind us. 


But American women have not yet 
sufficiently informed and _ instructed 
themselves in the affairs of the farm 
Earnestly but kindly we say to you, let 
it not be so always. Give yourselves 
the great benefit of a little more out- 
door exercise, and your husbands the 
benefit of feeling that you sympathize 
with them in their labors, and rejoice 
with them in their successes. You 
know that farm work should be done 


well and handsomely. There is a right . 
-way for doing any thing, and there are 
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a great many wrong ways. Good sense 
and sound judgment are the traits in 
which farmers are apt toexcel. An eye 

the beautiful in laying off lands and 
finishing up jobs, can add to the pleasure 

f their labors without subtracting at all 
from the profit. If your husbands found 
you admiring some of their doings, but 
dubious about others—about twice as 
ready to see and admire what is pretty 
and nice in your eyes as to find fault 
with what is otherwise—it would really 
do a them deal of good. 

Woman’s taste should have something 
to do with the landscape her husband is 
creating. It is common property for 
both to look upon. Man’s strong ten- 
lencies towards the useful, codperating 
with woman’s keen perception of the 
beautiful, could hardly fail to arrive at 
good and pleasant results. In the loca- 
tion of buildings, in the general appear- 
ance of the homestead, in the manage- 
ment of the garden, on the question whe- 
ther the highway through the farm, with 
the exception of the drive, shall be a neat 
and tidy lawn, or an ‘“‘omnium gather- 
um’’ of all that is foul and ugly, and on 
various other points of common interest 
to the whole household, woman’s taste 
should be consulted, and should not 
shirk the responsibility of expressing its 
choices. Aye, many an unseemly spot 
would assume new beauty and fertility 
if the ‘‘ women folks” oftener manifested 
a modest wish about the out-door mat- 
ters. 

. But we turn to the lords of the soil. 
Is your garden made? We hope so; 
and we hope you have it neatly laid out, 
and tastefully fenced, with walks here 
and there as convenience requires, and 
the small fruits, such as gooseberries 
and currants, and such early vegetables 
as radishes, lettuce and the like up and 
growing. 

And then the manure, unless you 


have reserved some for composting | 
for the corn hills, should all have been | 


out before this time, mingling with the 


sé il. and working its effect: for { 
ing season. Kverything that 
fertility, should be removed fi 
possibility of vitiating the air 
breathed through a long summe 
household. The farmer can no 
that his family should breath 
because he wants for his fields 
produces it, whether in cellar o: 
in chip-yard or barn-yard, in vai 
or stall. For field’s sake and 
sake, let the premises be imn 
now; let the very sod be clean; 
the grass be growing, with 1 
impede. If we could have a 
about us here in the city, what yo! 
of ammonia and other poisono 
would the growing grass absor! 

it green instead of making us p 


haling it! Don’t forget to rer 


c 


} 


particle of decaying vegetab 
from the cellar. In February 

you that more than half of t! 
that sometimes afflict families in re: 
generally healthy, come from t! 
Eminent physicians have since tol 
some have even taken the trouble | 
us—that we were true to the letter; : 
that if we could only persuade 
ventilate their cellars by windows 
ing on opposite sides, and to keep | 
well cleaned, we should save t! 


of lives 


But to the fields. We spoke! 
of the potato crop in our las 


terms which we believe 


91 
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themselves to thoroughly obs« 
farmers. <A curious narrative h 
been given us, about a remarkably | 
crop from remarkably bad seed. 
man relating it had a suitable pic 
ground well prepared for planting. 
lo! a faithless servant had stole: 


4 


sold his seed potatoes. He applied 


grocer near by for ten bushels, | 
informed that he had none except r 


| potatoes—very small, such as had 


thrown out as he had served his cu 
tomers. Enraged at the loss of the see? 
he had selected the fail before with mud! 
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re, and in haste tg finish his planting, | The true answer to the foregoing ques- 
» put in the grocer’s small refuse pota- | tion, we suppose to be, that we should 
cultivated well, and had an uncom- | never aim at a small crop, and not al- 
Be monly fine crop. We have not one / ways at the largest possible, but to such 
F doubt of the truth of the statement, be- | as can be cultivated with the greatest 
‘oayse we have seen just such cases he- | profit on the quality of land we have to 
fore, and because we know the man and | cultivate, If the land be of the highest 
in rely upon his word, It is a fact be- | capability, and near a city, whence ma- 
cond all doubt, that remarkably fine | nure can be brought cheaply, if cultivat- 
crops have been obtained from very un- | ed with corn (other crops in that case 
promising seed. Still, if there is no im- | would be more profitable) nothing less 
‘ive reason for using such seed, if | than a hundred bushels, shelled corn, to 
medium sized potatoes, sound and | the acre should be thought of. If, on 
ithy, can be obtained at no very ex- | the other hand, the soil be light, of small 
rbitant price, and planted whole, one | capabilities, far from market, where no 
to the hill, that is the safest way. Po- | manure can be bought, and none except 
ta are notan exception to the general | the portable can be transported, twenty- 
ule that good seed is more likely to | five bushels to the acre might be doing 
luce a good crop than bad. well. If this could be obtained by the 
Indian corn is a more important crop | “** of 300 Ibs. of guano, or a like weight 
an potatoes. To American agricul- | of superphosphate, and but little labor, 
-e it is of more value than any other. | YOU may take out interest on the value of 
‘he crops of this grain have yaried in | the land, the price of the guano and la- 
ast years from less than one to more | bor, taxes and something for fencing, 
than a hundred bushels, shelled corn, to | and have a profit left. 
acre: and modes of culture hav-> | Taking into consideration the quality 
en practiced which might be expected | of the land, its value, its logation, the 
orehand to thus vary tho results, | ease or difficulty of procuring manure, 
The smallest crops, of course, have. not | and the market facilities, we believe that 
{ 
| 


/noman ought to plant an acre of corn 


id for the cultivation; and probably 
e largest have not in every case given | with the view to getting less than twen- 


| ty-five bushels; and that, for the sake 


greatest net profit. A question | 
ses here:—what is the amount we | &% pret, no one should aim at more 


| than a hundred. In farming for a pre- 
|'mium, or for fame and notoriety, we 
1 may aim only at the maximum crop. 
| and if any farmer could show 150 bush- | But farmers who expect to live by their 
ls of shelled corn from a single acre in | business, will look for the maximum 
e year, we would go far to see it, and | Profit, and that very wisely as we think. 
* eee . & ee ewes Fate ognics : + 
e should be willing that he should re | Each will inquire what is the most pro- 
S| ai IC i 5S F) « ‘ J hs . a 
v by : Ld | $ : ! : . 
ivea big premium from the agricul- | fitable amount to grow on his land; and 
: | the answer will vary-—25, 38, 50, 75 
ety, although it may have cost; “"’ “™ a9i./2) sai Theo feet Sia, 
him more than it is worth: because we | 100 bushels to tho acre: The first is 
sae , ss ; ‘3 : : 
eve there is a benefit in testine the | 200 fold on the seed necessary; the se- 
Vea \ oO a ; ~ : bem) d | © : ' 
power of manure and soils to | cond, 264 fold; the third, 400 fold; the 
fourth, 600 fold ; and the last, 800 fold— 
so many bushels gathered for one plant: 
Coweiainalik : . ed. We have dwelt on the matter of 
country should be exhausted in growin . ' 
insets 2 & & | maximum profit, because we believe it 
— worth less, however large, than | js one which every farmer should study 
Heir cost. with reference to his own land. ° 


i seek to obtain per acre? Some 
uld say, the largest amount possible. 
like to see a monster crop of corn ; 


roduce. But we certainly could not 
si that the bone and sinew of the 
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The way todoit. On thin, light, plain 
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land, (not so near a large city that it | 


ought, at any required expense, to be 
P > ‘a , 


afid thorough manuring,) we would say, 
plow six inches deep; apply—plowing 


ter quality, and such that you would ny 
be contented with twenty-five bushels 


| acre, and to lie conveniently for the yp. 
made into good land, by deep plowing | 


plication of a heavy compost. We wou); 


| say, plow once and a half as deeply x 


it under—800 to 500 Ibs. of Peruvian | 


guano; harrow lightly ; furrow four feet | 


each way ; drop a single handful of ashes 
at the crossings ; and plant 4 kernels of 
corn in the hill. . We are satisfied 
that nothing is gained by planting any 
but the smallest varieties at a less dis- 
tance than four feet. Dress the crop 
three times, doing the work mostly with 
the cultivator or horse hoe. 


The first | 





dressing should be as soon as the plants | 
are up five or six inches; the second | 
twelve or fifteen days later; and the last | 


not after the first of July. 


As to the time for planting, no rule can 
be given for all latitudes. 
within our national domain all the way 
from the first of March to the last of May. 


It may vary | 


Nearly level | 
cultivation is the best for such a soil. | 





One principle will hold good every- | 
where ;—gorn depends more than almost | 
any other crop upon a gow! start, and a | 


good start is a sudden start. 


It is not | 


wise, therefore, to plant before the | 
ground becomes warm, and is likely to | 
| the soil. 


continue so. Hence the value of ashes 
in the hill. 


adjacent soil, and to throw the plants 


Their action is to warm the | 


into a healthy, growing condition; and | 
hence also the reason fer waiting till the | 


15th, and, in some cold seasons, till the 
20th of May, rather than not have a 
warm soil and a quick start. Some 
plants will linger weeks and months 
with cold soil and cold air, and then be- 
come very thrifty after warmth comes ; 
but if corn is kept thus lingering it ne- 
ver becomes as thrifty as it otherwise 
would. We believe it should be planted 
the first moment the ground is warm 
and there is a reasonable expectation 
that it will remain so, and that this is 
about as definite a rule as can be given. 





| as above stated. 


But suppose your soil! to be of a bet- | 


before recommended, and apply bam 
manure composted for the purpose, 4 
hereafter to be stated. If the soil be py. 
ther light, it is as well to plow in th 
manure, provided you will plow again 
and harrow smartly, so as to mix jt 
pretty evenly through the whole soil, 

We do not believe in leaving manur 
in one stratum, at the bottom of a fy. 
row eight or ten inches deep. Why. 
ever the soil is, it should be mixa 
throughout as evenly as may be. And 
if the soil be a pretty fair loam, wha 
would be called fair corn land, we bp. 
lieve that harrowing in the manure js 
quite as good as plowing it in. Tha 
part of the manure which consists of ip. 
soluble salts works downward. The 
luble’ salts tend downward rather | 
upwards ; and such land as we are noy 
speaking of has sufficient strength ¢ 
hold the ammonia from escaping into the 
air. 

Depth, in depositing manure, is not s0 
much to be regarded as distril 
mixture, thorough incorporation with 


The compost we are about to recon- 
mend, will not be new to those whe 
were our readers several years ago. To 
them it may be well to have their atten- 
tion again called to the subject; and t 
others we trust it will be valuabie. 

Wherever black swamp mud abounds, 
as it does almost every where, the farn- 
er should always have large quantities 
out, sunned, aired, washed with the rains 
of six months or more, and ready, at al 


| times to be put into the stalls, pens, ot 


yard, as an absorbent, or to be compost 
ed with barn manure on the cornfield 
It is of little value to apply in a fres), 
uncured state, but of great value if cured 
If a bushel or two 
shell lime, or one of stone lime, wer 
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mixed with it sogn after being dug, it | 
will be more perfectly cured of its sour- 
ness, and its fertilizing value greatly in- | 
creased. We believe that its immediate | 
effects are greater on the corn crop than 
on any other, because corn is a gross 
feeder, that is to say, it will convert into 
food and absorb as nutriment coarse, 
half-decomposed manures more rapidly 
than most plants. 

We know of no way in which corn 
can be grown at a profit better than the 
following, wherever the materials are at 
command, and we contend that they 
should be at command wherever corn is 
to be grown on land not abounding in 
organic matter, provided the swamp mud 
can be obtained at no great distance | 
from where it is to be used. We say on | 
land net abounding in organic matter, 
Of course we would not recommend this 
compost for rich prairies. They already 
contain essentially the same thing, con- 
tain it in too large quantities even for | 
some crops, so that several crops of corn | 
are often grown on the same field, in or- 
der to use up this organic matter before | 
whea‘ can be grown to advantage. Nor | 
would we recommend this compost for 
peaty soils. It would be too much like 
carrying coals to New Castle. But for 
gravelly, loamy, or clayey soils, not 
over-stocked with organic matter, we do 
not believe there is any dressing as good 
for corn, relatively with its cost. 

It is this;—take, about the last of 
April or the first of May, a load of well- 
cured swamp muck to a load of green 
barn manure and compost them together. 
The muck should have had a bushel of 
lime composted with it last fall, and laid 
in a large heap over winter. But if that 
was not attended to in time, add the 
lime now; and add at the same time a 
bushel or two of ashes for each load of 
muck ; also common salt enough to give 


five or six bushels for eAch acre after ap- 
plying as much of the compost as you 
intend; and add also plaster sufficient 


to give from one to two bushels to the 
acre, 


i 











If you can not conveniently obtain all 
these ingredients in the hurry of plant- 
ing time, use such as you conveniently 
can, only do not fail to put in the lime, 
as it is this especially that tends to 
change the muck from an inert to an ac- 
tive state, so that it will inffuence the 
present crop instead of lying a year or 
two inert in the soil, as it often has, and 
thereby given many farmers the impres- 
sion that it is of little or no worth. Un- 
derstand that we are not making an im- 
pyrical prescription, so many grains of 
calomel to so many of jalap. That is 
the doctor’s business, not ours. We 
are trying to show you, without being 
troublesomely particular, how you may 
prepare a cheap dressing for the corn 
crop—one that will be about certain to 
give you arich return next autumn, and 
quite sure to leave your land in good 
condition for after crops. The difference 
between this and some light portable 
manure, as guano or superphosphate, is, 
that although the latter might give as 
good immediate returns, the former lays 
more effectively the foundation for fu- 
ture success. We would rather see our 


'farmers paying their money for labor 


done on the farm, than for fertilizers 
brought from other countries; because 
we believe that between the home ex- 


| penditure of crops and the gathering up 


and saving of the home fertilizers, the 
farm (as a general rule, not without 
many exceptions) must be made to en- 
rich itself, or in other words must be 
made and kept rich without sending 
much money abroad for fertilizers. 


But to return to our compost. We 
would have the load of muck, the load 
of manure, and the other ingredients, or 
sO many as you choose to employ, well 
mixed together in the yard or on the 
field, as you find most convenient. The 
manure should be sufficiently urinaceous 
to insure a pretty speedy fermentation, 
say within ten or twelve days. To this 
end it should be laid as lightly as may 
be, and if there is strawy matter in the 
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manure, not too long and coarse, it will | 
aid the process as the air will more read- | 


ily circulate among it. 
tion becomes too violent, so that fire- 
inging is likely to take place before 
your ground is ready for planting, it may 
be necessary to check it by forking the 


7 
a 


pile over, though this is an extra labor 


that can generally be avoided, either by 
astening the time of planting, or by 


} 


1 
ve SO as 


crushing down the fermenting | 


? 


I 
air, and thus checking the 


exclude as much as 
of 


process till the time for planting. 


to 


lation 


The object should be SO TO time the Oop- 


eration that the compost may be applied | 


in a heated state, and immediately cover- 


ed in soil. Like yeast it will then com- 


municate its fermentation to such organ- | ,, 
ic matter in the soil as is capable of fer- | 


mentation, warming the soil and induc- 
ing a quick germination of the seed, and 
a healthy, early growth—a point more 
important to the corn crop than to any 
other. 

How this compost should be applied, 
and how much to the acre, are two ques- 
tions on which we have not much to say, 
because in some respects every farmer 
knows his own business much better 
than any one can tell him. 
selves we would plow it in six or seven 
inches, and then harrow smartly with a 


‘ 
< 


long-toothed harrow, if the soil were a 
rather light leam; but if a heavy loam, 
we would sooner spread on the furrow 
and only harrow in; and if we had a few 
ashes to put in the hills, we would ap- 
ply the whole thus ; but if not, we would 
reserve six or eight loads to each acre 
for the hills, dropping the seed in it 
while yet warm, and covering it imme- 
diately. Nothing is better adapted to 
giving the plant that vigorous outset so 
favorable to this crop. As to the quan- 
tity, it is safe to say the more loads to 
the acre the more corn. Most farmers, 
we believe, are now convinced that it is 
better to have a large crop on a few 
acres than a small one on many, that is, 
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If the fermenta- | 


| cumstances, known only to 


vossible the cir- 
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if their land is of a fair qua! 
situated that they can afford 


heavy, bulky manures to it. 


himself, have a controling infi; 


We can imagine circum: 
which we would apply 
| loads of this compost to th - 
is many an acre of lichtis! ; 
| with no manure, would give | 4 
| twenty bushels of corn, but wu F 
more than forty, with ten q 
In other circumstances 
iS Many hundred k 
| and would do it h a feel 
rtainty, that we should 
hundred bushels of COr! x 
more, get back the whol oe 
ure in the next three a 
| of these quantities would 3 


For our- | 
| be understood that we 








farmers extravagant, the firs 
the last too large, and prob ib] 
to gen 
Thirty loads to the acre will 





so with regard I 







on medium corn land not badly 





by previous cropping, to mv 








sixty bushels of shelledcorn. W 
expect fifty loads on the saz 
give from eighty to ninety bus! 





to leave the soil in a highly 
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condition for future crops. Let 
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are 





ing this process for growing 






without regard to climate, locati 

it 

ers on our broad, western prairies wi 
In future ye: 


But undoubte 






ete. Weare well aware th: 







laugh at the idea. 






may come to it. 






think the time is not yet, and w 








sume they are right. So at the * 
if the farmers can grow broad fields 
corn at a profit with only a few hw 






pounds of guano or superphosphate, 
they are certainly the best judges, ) they 
will of course be slow to adopt 

But in many o! 







a 






laborious process. 
older portions of the country, whe 
pretty heavy manuring has become a ne 
cessity, and where the farmers are ! 
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yet convinced of the benefit of neg! 














- home fertilizers to purchase foreign, 
Link our suggestions will be tried, 


.as they are fairly tested. 
- thing which we propose. If we had 
+ seen the practice in a great many 


and seen its good results, we would 


~ 
er) 


‘ommend it. 


reg 
i, < 


~ 


i¢hat they will be valued in propor- | “: 
that the) . no | Munded and one-sided, as they would thus 


Our suggestion of 
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| those subjects. Third, “horsetalkers ” 
| would be derogatory and unjust, and 


would make them appear to be narrow 


be always placed among the “neighs.” 
Hence we believe that hippomach, as a 
term logical, dignified, classic in origin, 


_and extremely expressive, as referring 


ine quick lime with barn manure, | 


1 ft} 
Ld 


But let them consi- 
that The 


vamp muck will not fail to retaimthe 


hten some. 
ye present an antidote. 


Y 


; 
. 


nia, which the lime might other- 
drive off from the barn manure. 
We feel that our subject is a plain, 


att; 


Yr 
ae 


nely ul The season might sug- 
st more flowery subjects, and a more 
lowerv way of treating them. But if 


wre understood, and if cur sugges- 


a 
\ 


to a class of men who discuss matters 
connected with horses and breeding, is 
a word that should be adopted at once 
into the great American language, which 
is one day to bespread by the legitimate 
expansive force of our institutions, from 
Bhering’s straits and Baffin’s bay to Cape 
Horn. 

If the aforesaid editor intends to ap- 
ply this Greek compound to that class 
of men who are earnestly endeavoring 
to improve our horse flesh, who seek to 


| establish improved races, and only differ 


ions shall lead to the production of in- | 


creased crops at a diminished cost, or with | 


an increased value of the soil for after 
ultivation, we shall be satisfied.—Ep. 





A NEWLY COINED NAME. 


fehl 
' 


A 2k 


honestly as good and true men always 
will about matters of so much impor- 
tance, while all are aiming at the same 
end, that of producing races of great 


| excellence for the various purposes of 


editor of the Michigan Farmer | 


shows himself amusing and classical, as | 


follows: 

During March we were among the 
Hippomachs, Don’t start, dear reader, 
ve did not goto a foreign country to 


find them, there is any quantity of them | 
in Michigan, native and indigenous to | 


The Hippomachs mean the 
We have coined the 


our soil. 
he r3e~Lisp uters. 


| saddle. 


word from the Greek hippos, a horse, | 


and mache, an altercation, a contest, a 
dispute. 
men so nervously alive as the advocates 
of the various equine tribes. To call 
them “horsemen,” or to speak of them 
“all horse,” or to designate them as 
“ horsetalkers,” is too inexpressive and 
unjust. In the first place to call them 


as 


Nothing short of the dead lan- | 
iages should give a name to a set of | 


life, we must needs doubt the correct- 
ness of the application. 

We want horses for the road, for the 
field, for heavy teaming, and for the 
It is well to have all these 
specialities in view. But most of all 
we want horses for all work, because, 
although the European nobleman may 
be able to keep a dozen horses for 
each of the various purposes that noble 
animal is put to, the American. noble- 
man, on his farm of two or three hun- 
dred acres, finds it more compatible with 
his notions of thrift to keep one ora 
span, and to train that one horse or one 
span to all kinds of work. 

The one horse, if but one is kept, 


should be able to carry a bag of grain to 


“horsemen,” is a perversion of the word | 


as defined by Noah Webster, for whose 
judgment we have much respect, as 
hardly one of the hippomachs ever rides 
or puts foot in stirrup. Second, the hip- 
pomachs are not “ail horse,” as many of 
them take as much interest in cattle and 
sheep as they do in horses, and are to be 
heard with respect when they discuss 





the mill on his back, with a stout boy on 
top of it, or to draw it in a lumber wa- 
gon ;/ to take the whole family to church 
“of a Sunday ;” to plow among the 
corn; to carry his master or mistress in 
the family carriage, to an afternoon or 
evening’s visit; to carry the girls on a 
side-saddle, and learn to be proud of his 
charge, for we hold that the future mo- 
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thers should have rode a great deal on 
horseback ; in short to do anything that 
horse ever did, and to be about anything 
that horse ever could—good in the har- 


ness and good under the saddle, good | 


every where, and withal good looking 
enough to make his owner proud of him, 


for we believe it to be a sin not to be a | 
ittle proud of a well bred and well kept | 


horse, and that, too, although his breast 
and sides may show marks of faithful 
service, 


But if we are to have horses good for 
special works, and good for all work; 
not intolerably fast, nor unendurably 
slow, but just about mght ; horses to be 
proud of, to love, and to show kindness 


to; and to be grateful to the Almighty | 


for as often as we enjoy their immense 
utilities, it is no wonder that there 


should arise differences of opinion as to | 


breeds and breeding, rearing, training, 


&c. That one honest, earnest seeker for | 


a high development of this noble ani- 
mal should pursue one line, and another 
pursue a different line, and that pretty 


warm contention should spring up, is no | 


marvel. It would be marvelous if it 
were not so. Good will come out of it; 
and the result will be, we hope so at 


least, to give us ere long every possible | 
variety, and the highest possible utility | 


of the equine race. 

We rather object to the designation, 
given by our brother editor out West, 
to men, who, though on different tracks, 
may all come out well; and since ac- 
cording to the best recollection of the 
little Greek that was whipped into us in 
boyhood, the term is a little reproachful, 


butter and cheese. Clothes for aj ,, 
of little account. And how posters 
| shall fare in consequence of our doings; 
quite too remote a thing for them , 
think of. They want to be cock of ‘. 
ring to-day, and let to-morrow take cy 
| of itself. 

Meantime, a good, honest, hard-wor,. 
| ing farmer—a plain man to be sure, wit 
nothing to recommend him, except tha 
| he is one of the best and most usef)) 
| mea in all the country, a trifling recom, 
|: mendation no doubt in the eyes of th, 
| horse gentry—has brought up a splendij 
| herd, from a distance of perhaps a hu. 
| dred, or it may be of five hundred mile 
| Another has brought far over hill ani 
dale the cows of a magnificent dairy 


| with beautiful samples of their products: 


| 

| another has brought a flock of sheep 
| that ought to make us all, M.C.s, and 
| downwards, and upwards too, ashamed 
| of ourselves, that we have hitherto x 
slighted that important source of national 
wealth and comfort. 


Anybody, whose soul is not narrower 
than the tip end of nothing, can see that 
| these cattle and sheep men are doing 4 
good thing, actually laying the country 
under obligation to them, a blessing t 
their contemporaries and to posterity. 

But no matter. Let the herds lie in 
| their stalls, and long for a beholder. Let 
the flocks display their fine fleeces and 
goodly proportions for the sun to look 
down upon. Let the stirling farmer, 
who has brought them from his far-of 
home, sigh for a little notice. No mat. 
| ter, the farmers are a very tame set of 
| men—so the fasts think. If they bite 








though we know our western brother did | their lips a little with chagrin, they 


not mean it so, we would reserve it for | 


another class of personages. 
take not, there are men among us; who 
would monopolize our fairs, national, 


If we mis- | 


| will get over it before another year. 
We are not so certain 0 
that. If the farmers who are going 


| Will they ? 


| ahead in the way of fertile farms wel! 
state, county and town, for the horse— | stocked, should always be willing t 
no, not for the horse, but for themselves. | 
They care not a fip for the oxen, the | 


cows, the sheep. What is meat for the | 


stand in the back-ground at their ow 
fairs ; if they should contentedly see a!’ 
the large prizes carried off by the owne! 


poor to them? Let who can get milk, | ofa horse, that has no earthly merit, ex 
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pt that of being as impudent as his | 


sie and scrambling by the crow ds | 


on a smooth surface, and with a very light | 


load, faster than any decent horse could ; 

if in short, the horse, without much re- 
gard to real, solid worth, judged only by 
a capricious, gambling spirit, is to be 
everything, to fill all eyes, and take all 
prizes, while his confreres of the home- 
stead, the ox, the cow, the sheep, and 
swine, may as well ruminate and root at 
home, we have some misgivings, whe- 
ther the farmers will always bear it pa- 
tiently. 

The ox is patient. His driver is apt 
to be patient, and it is a great virtue. 
But we remind the earnest, working, im- 
proving farmers of the country—those 
who desire fair play, and an improve- 
ment in all branches—that there is a 
point beyond which virtue turns to vice; 
and we advise them to be patient under 
the horse mania, just as long as is best, 
but no longer. We think they will be 
pretty good judges where that point is. 

We propose that the 2. 830 men—those 
who insist upon all eyes, all ears, and all 
money, at our shows, for their favorite 
animals, wuo care not a picayune for the 
great agricultural interest of the coun- 
try; who despise honest labor, and if 
they work at all, would sooner work 
down a bumper, than work up a foot of 
soil—be called hyppomachs; and that 
our Western friend, who, we presume, 
remembers more Greek than we do, 
should coin another term for the men 
who are striving to improve the horses 
of our country, and only differ, as good 
men always will, in matters of impor- 
tance, about the best means to accom- 
plish the object.—Ep. 








For the American Farmer’s Magazine. 
NOW. 
BY N. 0. W. 

Now! Let us improve the present 
moment while we are sure of it. ‘“ Put 
not off till tomorrow what can be done 
to-day.” When the thought to do a 


| piece of work enters the mind, proceed 


| at once to put it into execution. You 
may forget to do it until too late, For 
instance, a man comes home in the 


| night, and in the cold, forgets to draw 
the sleigh into the barn. He discovers 
his forgetfulness in the morning, and 
says to himself, ‘‘ When I return from 
my work I will draw the cutter in.” In 
returning he passes by the spot, but is 
in a hurry to do something else. Next 
time he passes he has plenty of time, but 
thinks some other time will do as well, 
and so the sleigh remains until a fall of 
snow fills it and covers up the buffalo 
robes. In the morning the farmer 
wishes to go to town and finds his robes 
all wet, and the snow to be shoveled out 
of the sleigh before he is ready to start. 
He is forced to ride on a wet seat, and 
takes a violent cold. No great damage 
done, to be gure; but even this trouble 
could have been avoided by obeying the 
impulse of the mind, and doing now 
what was thought to be as well done 
some other time. If you are at loss 
when to do a piece of work, if possible 
do it now. Putting things off, and do- 
ing thir gs “for the present,” are some 
farmers greatest faults. N. O. W. 
Antrim, Mich., 1858. 





SUMMER FALLOWING, ETC. 


A Catirornian, in the California 
Farmer for March 19th, thus goes in for 
summer fallowing, deep plowing and 
subsoiling. If the old globe we inhabit 
were not considerably large, there would 
be danger of his plow point meeting 
those of the Chinese in the other hemis- 
phere. 

FACTS ABOUT FARMING. |. 

Mzssrs. Eprrors :—I now beg leave to 
say, through your most valuable paper, 
a few things in reference to wheat and 
grain growing g in this part of the State. 

hen I first came to this country, in 
1852, I advocated that it was all-impor- 
tant to plow our lands in the spring sea, 
son for the next year’s crop, and was 
met by this objection: that in this, 
California, the seasons were dry and 
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hot, and the lands would be injured by 
the great drought and heat that prevail- 
ed in the summer season; therefore it 
would not do to plow and leave the 
ground so exposed, destitute of a cov- 
ering by some kind of crop. Notwith- 
standing the argument made, I was de- 
sirous to know if such was the fact. | 
was inclined to dissent and differ in 
opinion from such notions. So in the 
spring of 1853 1 tried the experiment, 
this being the first spring I had enjoyed 
in this State. The result was most as- 
tonishingly satisfactory. The ground 
SO pk owed was sown in December, fall 
of °53, and the yield was one-third to 
one-half more than the same land sown 
the same day, that was only then just 
plowed ; and those of my neighbors who 
had oppose sd this mode of farming, ac- 
knowledged their error and began to 
spring-plow to some extent. 

¥et too little attention is paid to this 
branch of farming, so far as regards 
spring plowing, as ‘L have stated to you 
and your readers in former years. And 
here let me say to your many readers 
that there is another serious evil in re- 
gard to plowing: Often the rains do not 
come until late in the season, and then 


not in sufficient quantity to wet the | 


earth properly for plowing; yet the 
work is commenced, and hurried along 
with, in a very indifferent manner, and 
often, too, when the ground is entirely 


too wet on the surface and not to a suffi- 


cient depth. Often the land is -cold and 
untit to receive the seed sown, and is 
generally not plowed more than two and 
a half to three inches deep, and at this 
season of the year the crows and birds 
are very troublesome and get a great 
amount of seed. The result is a light 
crop, and not sufficient to reward the 
laborer for seed, time and money ex- 
pended. 


Now let us take another view of this 
subject. Suppose we all try one acre, 
if no more ; :plow in the spring, say this 
month; get ‘one of Thos. Ogg Shaw's 
plows, made in San. Francisco, large size, 
say the largest size; put it to three or 
four yokes of oxen, and plow from 
twelve to fourteen inches deep; two to 
three pairs of horses will do as well; 
and then sow seventy-five pounds of 
good clean seed in the month of Sep- 
tember next; use a cultivator to cover 
with, or harrow well, then use a heavy 
roller to smooth down with, which will 















put the ground in a good « 
harvest and prevent the birds 
ting much of the seed, also it 
more drought; as also it : es 
as much seed to sow early 

late, for the first rains a: 
warm, the grain readily com 
is not liable to suffer for 
during winter. 


Now, friend farmers, if y 
the trial this once, and find m 
you may publish my name t 
world as a quack, and writing 
not know to be a fact. And ii 
you think I have not made r 
statements, please call on 
ranch, and | think the vail m: 
moved from your eyes. La: 
began to plow for fallow on the 1 
of January, and continued w 


| season forbade plowing. In 


of September I commenced so 
fallow grounds. The first 

sown in barley ; on the first da 
month the heads began to put | 
notwithstanding for the last six \ 


_ we have had only one light sh: 


promise is good for a crop, and | 
crop. On the first days of O 
began to plant wheat, this also bi 
for a good crop; and all the lands 
plowed in the fall, and some of t 
sown on the same day that som 
fallow was, do not bid as fair fo. 
not being more than half the gro\ 


Here let me state that this fal! 


was plowed from six to eight 
depth. This season I obtained 


State Fair, from T. Ogg Shaw, one « 
largest sized steel plows, fourtec 
cut. It is also a deep tiller ; I u 


it a team of four horses, and \ 
ground is sufficiently wet, 


to fourteen inches deep. [f : 


this, please call, and I will 
on this point. n addition to 
used a subsoil to some extent, 
that down thirteen inches below 
tom of the plow. And I 
from actual experienee, we can 
too deep. The deeper we til 
rain the land will endure and withs 
the greater drought. Vet I wish 
distinctly understood, that althoug! 
may plow early, sow soon, plant g 
seed, and on good ground, yet if w 
no fence or that which is not g 
good for nothing but to ma ke brea 
stock, our labors will be in vain 
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RDER AND ECONOMY ON THE 
FARM, 

r order on the farm, peace of 
uceess and profit are impossible. 
Iness and care are implied in 
ible word, erder. Whe is the 





happening to animals and crops 


ecligent of their animals when at 
35, a8 if no accident could happen. 


his back in the furrow of a pasture 


rain crop grown on “lands” or ridges. 


njured by dogs, etc., and for which 
mf emis, 
hava heel ade be the bes 
have been made, to be the best 


The farmer should not allow his cattle 
that are used in his farm work, to 
be scattered indiscriminately over his 
Hields. in the most busy season it often 

ens that a great deal of time is lost 

. catching W orking animals that are let 

it on pastures while the men ea‘, din- 
ler. In the heat of a hot day, as at 
noon, herses and oxen would do much 
better in the stables if supplied with 
reen food. For such purpose no farm- 

hould be without the necessary 
uantity of clover to be used as’ soiling. 
We do not refer to that grown on mea- 
low land with -grasses, but to clover 
luce d on meadow fend heavily ma- 
red. Such clover will be succulent, 


uantities of water. Clover grown 
manner referred to, would pro- 
second season three crops. 
iter each cutting it should be heavily 
sed. If the pastures are bare 
om | being over-stocked, or parched by 
heat of summer, the cattle should be 
ver or other soiling. The value 
it oe increasing the quantity and 
tod of milk and “butter, will soon be 
derstood by any person who pursues 
vale a course, This system of practice 
as its influence in saving time. If the 
ces 2 bad, or that cattle roam in the 
es, y the feeding of special green 
iO ety ha ‘particular place, thus causing 
“ie to come in search of it, much time 
may | be saved. We know of a shiftless, 


43 
vs 


<heep of good quality (and what farmer | 
ould grow any other) are liable to | 
with similar accidents—so, too, to | 


| while it furnishes a highly nutritive | 
for working animals, it prevents | 
n from haying a desire to consume | 
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| disorderly farmer—and perhaps there 


are others as well as he—who drives his 


cattle three or four miles to be milked, 


often when above their knees in mud. 
He has several horses to spare, and milk 
cans growing rusty for want of use. He 


_ does not estimate the loss arising from 


-mer that does not know of serious ac- | 


such a practice. His cattle travel in 


| coming home twice a day to be milked, 


f proper care ? Some ieners 


and returning to the pasture, make four 


| journeys equal to twelve miles—when 


4 , | the roads are muddy the labor is much 
Ve once knew a most excellent horse to | 


increased—the feet of the cattle become 


| subject to disease—while traveling they 


eid tuft was * seeded down”’ with a/ 


are not feeding, and consequently not 
supplying the raw material from which 
to make flesh, milk, or butter—they 
dung on the road and its manurial effects 
are lost to the pasture—and in addition 


| to these losses, arising from carelessness 


after all the experiments | 





eae earcienenenesemmenniceanntlirinriiinntittinasaie 





or a want of “order upon the farm,” 
the time of a man or boy is also lost in 
makivg thejourneys referred to.— Work- 
ing Farmer. 





DEEP PLOWIN( 


We are all too apt to follow blindly i in 
in the beaten track: The first plow 
was a tough, forked stick, whereof one 
prong served as a beam, while the other 
dug the earth as a coulter. Of course, 
the plowing was only scratching—neces- 
sarilys# It would have been prepos- 
terous to expect the plowman of Hesiod’s 
or of Virgil’s time to turn up and mellow 
the soil to a depth of fifteen or sixteen 
inches. Down to the present age, plow- 
ing was inevitably a shallow affair. But 
iron plows, steel plows, subsoil plows, 
haye changed all this. It is as easy to- 
day to mellow the earth to the depth of 
two feet, as it was a century ago to turn 
over a sward to the depth of six inches. 
And our fierce, trying climate, so differ- 
ent from the moist, milder one of Great 
Britain, Ireland, or even of Holland and 
the Atlantic coast of Germany, whence 
our ancestors migrated, absolutely re- 
quires of us deep plowing. Drouth is 
our perpetual danger. Most. crops are 
twenty to sixty per cent. short of what 
they would have been with adequate 
and seasonable moisture. That moisture 


| exists not only in the skies above, but 


in the earth beneath our plants. Though 
the skies may capriciously withhold it, 
the earth never will, if we provide a rich, 
mellow subsoil, through which the roots 
can descend to the moisture. The hot- 
ter and dryer the weather, the better 
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our plants will grow, if they have rich, | 


warm earth beneath them, 
down to and including moisture. 
can not and we need not plow so very 
deep each year to assure this, if the sub- 


reaching | 
We | 
| cents per hundred gross ? 
| $4.25. 


soil is so under-drained that the super- | 
abundant moisture of the wet season | 


does not pack it. Under-draining as 
the foundation, and deep plowing as the 


average crops, such as this section has 
rarely ever seen. Our corn should 


acre; our oats still higher. Every field 
should be ready to grow wheat if re- 
quired. Every grass-lot should be good 


for two or three tons of hay per acre. | ELS BET , 
Abundant fruits, including the grape and | *" © Meadow or pasture that wants 


the pear, should gladden our hill-sides, | 


and enrich our farmers’ tables. So 


should our children seek no more, in | 
flight to the crowded cities, or to the | 
wide West, an escape from the ill-paid | 


drudgery and intellectual barrenness of | ™) 


their fathers’ lives, but find abundance 


and happiness in and around their child- | 


hood’s happy homes.—Horace Greeley. 


ANIMALS. 


Tue following rules for computation, | 
which we believe to be accurate, and | planting drag again, so that the ground 
which may be of use to many of our iS as mellow as an ash-heap, ana Mark 


readers, we cut from the Qhio Culti- 
vator : 


lst. For finding the net weight of | 


stock, etc., where one-fourth is taken 
out, or allowed for tare. 


Rou.z.—Multiply the gross weight by | 
PY er 4 *. | as the corn is up plaster or ash, ands 


the decimal 8 tenths, and the product 
will be the net weight. 

Exampie.—Suppose a farmer has a 
hog that weighs 345 gross, how much 
will he weigh net? 845X.8—-276.0. Ans. 

2d. To find the gross weight, having 
the net weight. 

Rute.—Divide the net weight by the 
decimal 8 tenths. and the quotient will 
be the original gross weight. 

Exampie.— What is the gross weight 
, of a hog that weighs 345 pounds net? 
$45=:—.8=<=4314. Ans. 

8d. To find the price per hundred net, 
where the price per hundred gross is 
given. 

Rouxe.—Divide the price per hundred 
gross by the decimal 7 tenths, and the 
quotient will be the price per hundred 
net, and vice versa. 





ExamPpLe.—How much per hundrw 
net will a farmer get for his hoes y\ 
sells them for three dollars and jou. 
$3.40-9! 
Ans. 

Thus it will be seen that $3.40 grog 
is the same as $4.25 net. The reason, 


fér these are obvious ; comment is there. 


a. >’ | fore ntinecessary. 
superstructure, with ample fertilizing | y 
and generous tillage, will secure us | 
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average from fifty to seventy bushels per | ON ee oe ror AND TH 


RIGHT SPECIES OF CORN For 
THE RIGHT LOCALITIES. 


My method of raising corn is: [ tak, 


plowing up, and if there are any placa 


| that appear rather barren, I put on ; 


few loads of barn-yard manure, (but tly 
most of my manure I generally put » 
meadow. ) 


| plow or break up the corn ground. | 


not convenient in April, I generally tr 


| to have it done by the middle of Ma 


LIVE AND DRESSED WEIGHT OF | I generally intend to plow seven inch : 


| deep; a few days before planting, drag 


thoroughly, and immediately befor: 


| so as to plant three feet.each way, an 
| sometimes three and a half each way. 





generally try to plant,by the 25th o 
May, and if the weather will admit, « 


early as the 18th or 20th, and as soo 


few days after go through with the plow 
or cultivator, and go through with he 
and take out the grass and weeds, an 
place a little fresh dirt around each hil. 
and a few weeks after plow and g 
through again, only not hill up mu¢ 
the last time. Plowing here comes get 
erally the first week in July. [ cut) 
corn down by the roots five rows at: 
time, by taking four or five hills for the 
middle of the shock, and after the mit 


| dle generally put fifteen hills to it, so* 


to have twenty in all, and put one band 
around the top and another around th 
middle of each shock, and let the 
stand from four to six weeks bel! 
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= husking. In husking we generally se- 
© ect our seed corn by taking all the 
soundest and largest ears, and leave a 
“ faw husks on each ear intended for seed, 
wad braid a number of ears together and 
hang them in some dry, airy place. 

The corn I plant, or have planted for a 
sumber of years past, is the red glazed, 
or sometimes called small yellow, and 
the small Hutton; each kind get ripe at 







to the 20th of September. Those two 
varieties will generally ripen on the tops 
of our highest hills; the height of our 
hills I suppose to be 500 or 600 feet 
above the Susquehanna River flats, and 
the flats here are 800 feet above tide, and 
latitude of this vicinity 42 North. A 
large amount of money is lost here every 
year by planting large late varieties of 
corn that will not ripen on the hills in 
this vicinity, the hills being generally 
from ten to fifteen days later than the 
Susquehanna River flats. Itis getting to 
be well understood here that the large 
varieties of corn generally raised on the 
river flats seldom ripen on the hills, or 
ten or fifteen miles up the creek. Those 
varieties are the large Dutton and large 
eight-row yellow and white corn, and if 
they will not ripen on the hills, etc., it is 
not very probable they would ripen far 
north of here in the center of the State. 
inthesummer of 756, Col. B. P. Johnson 
told me that a large farmer, I think it 
was near the center of the State, lost 
several hundred dollars in one year by 
planting the large Dutton corn that did 
not get ripe. The Delaware White, a 
large valuable kind raised on the Sus- 


riety, but of that I can say nothing with 
certainty. Last season a number of 
fields of corn on the Susquehanna flats 
did not ripen good, and not one half the 
fields back from the river, it being a 
backward season. I would recommend 
farmers far north of here and on high 
lands here, to plant no kinds but the 
small Dutton, red glazed, small yellow 





the same time, generally from the 10th j. 


quehanna flats, is said to be an early va-| 





Canada and white flint Canada, and 
King Philip, and King' Philip improved. 
Last year I raised a few hills of the King 
Philip improved, but for all its being a 
Northern variety, it did not ripen earlier 
than my small Dutton. I think it to be 
a valuable kind, and shall plant all the 
seed I have, enough for one acre or more. 
R. Howe. 

Nicnors, March 15th, 1858. 

It may be good policy to plant these 
small varieties ag near as 8 feet or 34; 
but we are convinced that nothing but 
extra labor is the result of planting large 
varieties less than four.—Eb. 





APPROPRIATE PREMIUM. 


A Mr. Patmer, of Toronto, ©. W., re- 
cently presented the Markham Agricul- 
tural Society a plow, all of iron, and of 
uncommonly good workmanship, esti- 
mated to be worth $40, to be given as a 
premium to the best ploughman, at the 
spring plowing match, at the village of 
Markham, C. W. A pretty good idea. 
The winner will gain a good thing, and 
the giver will loose nothing.—Ep. 





AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS OF 
PATENT OFFICE FOR MARCH. 


WE regret to learn, unofficially, that 
the publication of the Agricultural Re- 
port of the Patent Office will this year 
be delayed, by a resolution recently 

in Congress, which requires that 
all reports and documents shall be hand- 
edin complete. Heretofore a programme 
of the Agricultural Report has been ac- 
cepted early in each session, and the - 
publication commenced at once, the 
compiler furnishing ‘‘ copy” as the print- 
ing progressed. 

Among other illustrations in the fol- 
lowing report, will be a portrait of 
“Duke,” a Suffolk draft horse, the pro- 
fart of the late Mr. Catling, of Wood- 

ridge, Suffolk, which gained the first 
prize of thirty pounds at the show of 


the Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, at Windsor, July, 1851, painted 
by Wm. H. Davis, of Chelsea, England, 
who has been eng for upwards of 


forty years in painting prize animals in 
Great Britain. 
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to make the following extracts: 
‘ompliance with instructions, I have 


taken my passage for China, and shall 
sail from Southampton on the 4th inst. 


rou have entrusted to me, and you may 
rely on my not submitting to exorbitant | 


to the Government of the United States. 


packing and shipping seeds and plants | ?" fall , disosngie 
from China to India and England, that I | COSS*U4Y grown im neary every pe 


trust my collections in one or two ves- 
sels, as living plants are easily damaged | 
during a long sea voyage. The more; Tue accounts of the growing whea 
prudent course would be to ship by as | crop, from all the grain-growing State 
many vessels as possible, say six or / are favorable. In the western States 


time, I think I had better come home | 
by the overland route, and bring the | 
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Henry C. Williams, who was last | deavor to reach America a 
dispatched by the Patent Office to possible, in order to receiv: 
make explorations in Western Arkansas, | on their arrival. [f, on t 
part of the Indian territory, and North- | accompany the last shipment 
) Texas, for the purpose of obtaining | Cape, the first would nee 
formation respecting the grape vines | home severai weeks bef 





























hat region, and making collections of | upon the spot to examins iY 
the same, returned about the middle of | is needed. My object 
March. He explored the region extend- | suggestion is to secure, if 
from a little east of Fort Smith on | success of my mission, a 
» Arkansas, to the Lower Cross Tim- | doubt you will agree wi 
rs in Texas, and includes a considera- propre ty 97 a cours 
portion of the Choctaw Nation. | —Bulletin U. S. Ag. 8 
ht hundred miles of this he traversed —_—- 
on foot, examining and collecting. He A NEW COTTON IN 
brought back a large number of cuttings Pe 7a 
1d roots of the native vines, which the | .. Mr. D. C. Sn ARPE, OF ( 
‘ommissioner of Patents has had so | 1°*8, has sent to’ New Ur! 
lanted as will insure their propagation. | Me?S Of cotton grown by him 
Mr. Williams left soon afterwards for brought wre atts th nner 
he “‘ Cheroke xe country,” wee Georg la, | she mountains. At 18 Nes 
tO obts ain sc ions of the cel ec ‘brated ap ples pte cs hae Me land | : 
r which that region is justly famous, ees allel of latitude int oid 9 pr 
hese apples originated from seed sent by | “8° soil of which ts sandy an 
orderof President Jefferson for gratuitous | TYStals of salt, saltpeter and alun 
distribution among the Cherokees. Sev- naturally formed SP: BR Oar! 
eral varieties ripen in May and June— stalk and bolls of we a Rie , ; 
hers are later, and will keep the entire mi ier ci ‘ob ip ae sag 
vear. ; £CUVY -OTLOD 5 «tne seeds 
Mr. Robert Fortune, whose appoint- | smaller, black and smooth, as d 
nent as agent to China for the purpose | Wence of which, 1000 poun: , 
of collecting seeds of the tea-shrub, was | 2!2ned yields 500 pounds of gl 
mentioned in the last Bulletin, wrote a | ton. But it is the lint of the 
letter under date of “ London, March iS most noteworthy and rom . 
ist, 1858,” from which we are permitted teed >a aay Serer ae ” 4 . 
snac ) er ane enulty oO! \ 







“T have now to inform you that in | '* bas never been surpassed, | 
: | equalled. These qualities have | 
to believe it the Sea Island co’ 
| Dr. Sharpe is convinced that it i 
| since it differs from that cotton 
| material respects, whatever may | 
correspondence between their resp 
staples. For instance, he says that 
pounds of this cotton can be p! ked by 
one hand in a day, whereas of the + 
| Island not more than 80 pounds 
picked. He believes that it can be 









“Tt shall be my careful study to ac- 
omplish the important objects which 








charges, and on my acting in good faith | 







Cs 





“T have had so much experience in 







Texas. If so, it may go as a great 
| ment of a new agricultural era in 
| magnificent State.— did. 


THE WHEAT CROPS. 


enture to suggest to you that my opera- 
ons should be conducted in the follow. 
ig manner: It will be imprudent’ fo 















ght. But, as this will occupy some | the quantity of land sown with wheat 
the fall was larger than the previ 
| year, the weather during Septem) 
| being especially favorable for it: At th 
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2eds (not tea-seeds) with me, and en- 
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encement of winter, the growth $40,000 by the State for twenty years, 
waa ore forward than for many years; | without interest. It further states that 
1, er has been quite favorable in | a farm of 700 acres, of great variety of 
the States, and the prospect of an | soil, well wooded and watered has been 
int crop Was never more favorable purchased in the town of Ovid, Seneca 
a lose of the month of March. | county, on the eastern slope of Seneca 
y; <press the fear, however, that lake, on which the College buildings are 
so nlants are too thick on the ground, | to be erected; that the site of the Ool- , 
it, with favorable growing weather lege has been agreed upon, and contracts 


\pril and May, the growth will have been entered into for a portion of 
rapid, producing a weak plant, the materials to be used in the edifice ; 
rust or “lodging.” It} and that.there is every reason to hope 


generally conceded that the | that, during the present year, the center 
the dangers of winter, and | building and south wing will be com- 
lo well until about the first | pleted and in readiness next spring to 
when the next crisis of the | receive those who may desire to acquire 
-l bid. a sound, practical agricultural education 
and training. 
Appended to the report is a statement 
| of the amounts received from individuals 
and from the State, the manner in which 
Iv Holland, in 1841, the product of | they haye been applied to the purchase 
itural industry was $181,000,000; | of the farm, and in the outlay for man- 
that of manufacturing industry, $144,- | aging and providing adequately the ne- 
000; and the estimated products of | cessary stock and implements, leaving 
C ‘ce, $65,000,000; thus of $390,- | an unexpended balance of $80,000 yet 
000,000, commercial industry gave but |.to be received from the State treasury. 
little more than a sixth part, while | This sum, it is confidently believed, will 
manufactures and mechanics afforded ' enable the trustees to complete the een- 
87 per cent. of the entire wealth of the | ter building and south wing of the Col- 
state. In France, in the same year, the | lege, with the principal room for instrue- 
product of agriculture was $800,000,000 ; | tion and scientific purposes, and the ne- 
manufactures, $400,000,000 ; commerce | cegsary accommodation for one hundred 
and navigation, $268,000,000. Of an and eighty students, The trustees de- 
industrial product of $1,466,000,000, | clare their intention to make this, in fact 
that of commerce is but 18 per cent., | as well as in name, an Agricultural Col- 
while the mechanic arts furnish a third lege. 
of the amount The industrial product 
of England in 1840, was $630,000,000, 
and of all other pursuits, $855,000,000. 
Allowing to commerce a fifth of the ag- 
gregate, as in the case of Holland or | ing none hut. purely agricultural pa- 
ance, or even a quarter part, it is still | pers, as such; and is their publication 
fer below that of manufactures and the | monthly often enough?” 
mechanic arts. 


EXTRACT 


w~ AN ADDRESS OF HON. N. P. BANKS. 








































AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
“On the propriety of farmers support- 
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Be ‘we 














een Ir is an admitted principle in political 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL COL- economy, that the more labor is divided 
LEGE the better and cheaper it is performed ; 

Bis consequently the manner in which labor 

Tue first annual report of the Trustees | is divided in amy country is a pretty 
of the State Agricultural College has; good index to the prosperity, intelli- 
‘een submitted to the Legislature of | gence, and refinement of its people. 
New-York by Governor King. The re- | Fifty years ago we had no agricultural 
port contains a brief history of the early | papers, and few if any. religious. Our 
éllorts of the friends of the College to en- | journals. then | ok more or less of 
list the support of the farmers of the | the comiieoreiit political, religious, and 
State and the favor of the Legislature; | agricultural characters. As we have ad- 
of the success which attended these ef- | vanced in civilization and refinement the 
forts, in the liberal subseription of $45,- | wants of the reading people could not be 
000, principally by the farmers of the} met withouta division of labor in: this 
county of Seneca, and in the loan of | department, and we now have separate 
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newspapers devoted to all the trades, 
professions, and occupations, and who 
will say that this division has not con- 
tributed to our progress? Take one of 
the newspapers of even thirty years ago 
and compare its articles on agriculture 
with, for instance, the editorials of the 
Genesee Farmer of the past year, and 


you will find abundant evidences of pro- | 
gress. We have, to be sure, many valu- | 
able articles on agriculture in journals | 
| tion. They take the place among p 


devoted mainly to ‘other professions, but 


they are invariably credited to agricul- 
If there is any one sub- | 


tural papers. 
ject which r ore than any other requires 
the undivided energies, mind and atten- 
tion of a conductor of its journal, that 
subject is agriculture. The world is just 
awakening to the fact that more science 
and intelligence is necessary in this de- 


the great reasons is that it is incapable 
of that division of labor which tends so 
much to advancement in the mechanic 
arts. We have journals of law, of health, 
of medicine, and of mechanics. We 


have miners’ journals, farmers’ journals, - 


railroad journals, vetrinary journals, and 
gardeners’ journals—journals hydropa- 
thic, homeopathic, phrenologic, scienti- 
fie, and spiritual—and if a man wishes 
to turn his attention to any particular 
branch of industry he can make his se- 
lection and pay only for what he wants. 
Surely these journals can be, must be, 
and are better conducted than are the 
same departments in those which have 
with agriculture a little of politics, love- 
tales, casualties, shocking accidents and 
dreadful tragedies, with a sprinkling of 
conundrums, rebuses, and enignias. By 
this division of labor newspapers have 
become very much reduced in price, 


while at the same time the ability of the | 
reading community to pay for them has | 


been doubled if not quadrupled, and on 
the farmer’s reading table instead of the 
weekly miscellany, which perhaps went 


the round of the neighborhood, we see | 


the quarterly review, the monthly mag- 
azine, the weekly, semi-weekly, and per- 
haps the daily journal. These dailies, 
semi-weeklies and weeklies, although 


they perhaps answer well the purpose | 
for which they were intended, must still | 
be got up in somewhat of a hurry, and | 


are liable to many blunders and mishaps, 


and when reestved by the subscriber are | 
often laid aside for the moment and ne- | 
ver resumed till wanted to wrap up a/| 


bundle. In fact they are of little value 





: | and growing tomatoes. 
partment than in any other, and one of | er we’ 


| he is nearer right. 
| should not be too much in each other 


t possible, 
| careless hands. 





| box, make an ezcellent subetitute j fi 
| erocks, especially in these hard times 


a CT ttt ttt 


for future reference. The month], 
nals are got up with more care. } 
hurry, are less liable to errors and 1 
sights, are in a more convenient fo, 
the subject matter more condensed. con 
tain more grain and less chaff, are », on 
thoroughly read and better understy 
contain more useful matter for future 
ference, seldom condemned to th 

bish heap, but are laid up in the lily ary 


and read perhaps by the next genom. 


~~ 


papers, of fotandard works among books 
— Gen. 


CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer thy 
describes his method of transplantin, 
We should have 
said three feet each way ; but: perhaps 
Fruit-bearing plants 


sunlight. 


My method is as follows: Cut with» 
long-bladed knife the dirt between the 
rows of plants each way, to the depth of 
six oreightinches. Then, with a trowel 
or sharp spade, carefully take up each 
plant with as large a bali of earth w 
Do not trust their removal to 
With a hoe, dig hole 
three inches deep ; set in the plants with 
earth attached, and finish by hilling wp, 
making large hills. If the work has 
been well done, the plants will scarcely 
wilt under a hot sun. By this method 
the roots are brought near the surface 
to receive the influence of the sun. . The 
fruit is also well exposed to the sun, and 
my little mounds of tomatoes are not 
** forever and the day after” in ripe ring, 
No watering is necessary, except a little 
in the holes before transplanting, ad 
then only in a dry time. 

Tomato plants may be grown very 
well in crocks or boxes in the kitchen 
window; and inverted sods, nicely cut 
in squares, and then placed in a s: hall 


7? 


The plants thus grown should be set out 
of doors a few days to harden, previous 
to transplanting, taking care to cove 
cold nights. 

Trimming off a portion of the si 
branches close to main stem, will pro 
duce larger and finer fruit. 


Tomatoes give the greatest yield on § 
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rich soil, but do not ripen fruit so soon 
as when grown on @ poorer one. 


W. C. P. 





DEEP PLOWING. 

We are by no means sure that the fol- 
lowing is correct in every point ; but we 
are quite sure that no farmer can read 
‘t carefully without finding himself bet- 
ter qualified to form his own judgment 
‘n this important matter; and to that 
point we suppose all agricultural wri- 
tings should tend. Agricultural jour- 
nals, we take it, are not to do the farm- 
ers thinking for him, but to aid him in 
being a good thinker and a sound judge 
in his own affairs. 

Question. —At what period of the year 
of rotation would deep plowing be advi- 
sable? What kinds of soil does it bene- 
fit, and when should it be avoided ? 

Answer,—Deep plowing is most effect- 
ive in the autumn, thus exposing the 
land to the influence of frost, rain, and 
wind during the winter, which act upon 
the mineral ingredients of the soil, ren- 
dering them available for the succeeding 
crops, and pulverizing the soil, and thus 
facilitating the passage of the roots into 
the subsoil. As regards the period of 
the rotation it is generally considered 
that deep cultivation is most beneficial 
after the wheat crop, as a preparation 
for the root crop and the whole succeed~ 
ing rotation. At the end of every rota- 
tion it is deemed advisable that the land 
receive a deeper stirring than would be 
considered safe or expedient in prepara- 
tion for a corn crop, in order to disturb 
the hard impenetrable stratum formed 
by the continuous treading of horses and 
the passage of the plow, and also to 
bring to the surface « fresh portion of 
unexhausted soil to be incorporated with 
that from which the previous rotation 
has derived its nourishment. -Moreover, 
the first crop which follows requires a 
deep, well pulverized soil ; a soil, in fact, 
which will offer as little resistance as 
possible to the expansion of the bulbs. 
Therefore, taking all these points into 
consideration, we conclude that the most 
Suitable time for deep plowing is in au- 
tumn, previous to the root crop, or for 
the bare fallow after a corn crop in cases 
where the soil is unsuited for the root 
crop. 

The — most benefited by deep cul- 

8 





| tivation are stiff clay lands, those soils 
| resting immediately upon rock can not 
| be subsoiled even if it were desirable, 


which is very doubtful. As a rule, we 
may say, plow deep, when the subsoil is 
of the same character as the surface, if 
both are tenacious, or when the subsoil 
is composed of good clay, only requiring 
atmospheric influence to sweeten it. 
Deep cultivation should be avoided in 
nearly all very light soils. It should be 
avoided when preparing for corn, either 
for barley after roots fed off, in which 
case we should by deep plowing bury 
the manure beyond the reach of the crop, 
and in plowing the clover lea for wheat 
it would be especially injurious. In un- 
drained clays deep plowing would be 
objectionable. Deep plowing benefits 
most clay soils, in fact to plow such 
heavy land. as No. 4 in the autumn is 
equal to half dressing of manure. Pro- 
fessor W ey estimates a clay soil to absorb 
as much ammonia during the fallow as 
would be contained in 2 cwt. of guano; 
those clays containing a large quantity 
of insoluble silicates of potash are gene- 
rally benefited. Clay, from which the 
air is excluded, exhibits a dark bluish 
color. The frost during the winter pene- 
trates the soil, and acts mechanically by 
destroying the adhesion of the particles. 
After draining clay it is not advisable to 
bring to the surface more than two inch- 
es of new soil at a time, otherwise more 
is brought up than the winter frost, &c., 
can pulverize and sweeten, and the first 
crop that follows, finding an uncongenial 
seed bed, will not flourish.—London 


Magnet. . 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 


AyotueR theory has been recently 
suggested on this subject. It proceeds 
from a man of much experience and of 
high reputation as a thorough practical 
gardener ; one who has been in charge 
of extensive establishments for many 
years in England, He suggests that the 
disease is caused by the potatoes that 
are used for seed having been permitted 
to become over-ripe when grown; and 
his remedy is to take up the potatoes 
that are wanted for the following year’s 
planting at an earlier period than the 
general crop; that is, as soon as they 
haye grown to their size, and whilst the 
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leaves remain green. To get a pure | few months that he has a fine fat por... 
sort, free from disease, he advises (as | ve to a — the dog could po 

isi nd | D& Poss : LIC r any Chrict.. 
others have done) raising from seed, and | © poagibie applied to by any Christigy 
} forth t b ‘ated | wae There are too many dogs jn {h, 
thenceforth to propagate as above pointed | country, by far too many—if the, had 
out. He also recommends potatoes to | all been killed a year ago, there mio}; 
be invariably planted whole, and never | be two hundred pounds of good fat pork 
| to balance against every dog so set asid. 


cut into sets. Pie ; 
ois | which would be no inconsiderable jt, 


This last recommendation we believe | 12 opp Pet of food - the ag 6 
ogs were merely useless, they 
to be good, beyond all doubt. Whether | would not deserve so severe a reproy, 
aad other 18, we will not undertake to tion as is now their just due. While 
decide. It may be worth trying.—Ep. | dogs are so numerous sheep stand a poo 
—_——— chance to get through the world an 
LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. yield their annual fleece with untoy 
, throats. The increase of the dog poyy. 
A mercuant, turned farmer, in a let- lation accounts in part for the sates 


ter to one of his old city friends, says: | of sheep. An exchange paper says tha 


“You seem to think that the society | “ fourteen farmers of Stockbridge, within 
of farmers and rural residents must be | the past five years, have suffered the 
exceedingly dull and stupid. I can as- | loss, by dogs, of 295 sheep, valued a 
sure you it is not so. My neighbors in $1025. One farmer alone computes his 
the country may not be so quick and | Killed and injured animals at 177, anj 
ready in conversation as my old friends their value at $450. é Some of the sheep 
in the city, and their attention may not | Were of choice varieties, and valued at 
have been directed to so great a diversity | from $5 to $20 per head.” We doubt 


of subjects, but their knowledge is less | 20t that of many another town in Mas 
superficial, and their judgment far more | sachusetts, a worse story may be told. 
The great damages that have been 


sound and reliable. But even if intel- 

lectually inferior, which I do not admit, | done by dogs to sheep led to the enact 
they are certainly morally superior, | ment of a stringent dog-law by the las 
Take a hundred individuals, without any | Legislature. Persons owning dogs 
picking, from my new neighbors, and a whose lives are precious in their sight, 
like number from the old, and there will will do well to give heed to its provi- 
be found more among the former than | Sions. By this law the owner of every 
the latter who deserve and might com- dog is obliged to. have him numbered 
mand your moral respect and approba- and registered on or before the first of 
tion—men who are honest, sincere, reli- | May , and any unregistered dog can be 
able, and of good moral habits and worth | killed. It is made the duty of every 
of character, For my own part, I take | Sheriff, deputy sheriff, or constable, t 
more pleasure in the society of the good kill said unregistered dogs upon the cal 
than in that of the roguish and unprin- | Of any legal voter. Any person who 
cipled, be the latter ever so smart. allows a dog to remain on bis premises 
Then, again, I can be more with my | is to be presumed to be the owner of the 
family than when keeping store, and can | 40g, and he is commanded to obtain 
more easily keep my children from the collar with his name and the registered 
contamination of evil companions. But | 2umber of the dog upon it, and any per 
the crowning recommendation of my | 8” killing such a dog without justifiable 
farming pursuits is this: I feel that I am | cause is liable to an action for damages. 
working together with God in providing | Male dogs are to be assessed one dollar, 


for the primary wants of his human and female dogs five dollars, and in case 
the tax is not paid by the owner on oF 

















family,” 
—_—— before July Ist of each year, the dog 
: liable to be destroyed. All moneys © 
DOGS, HOGS, AND SHEEP. _| jected under this law in the towns of the 


“Waar a dog lives upon will keep a | State, are to be kept separate as 4 “ dog 
hog.” If any farmer doubts the truth | fund,” to remunerate any person who 
of the saying, let him kiil his useless | may have had sheep killed, and any dogs 
dog and put a pig in the pen and give it | found to have been engaged in killing 
the dog’s allowance, He will find in a! said sheep are to be destroyed provided 
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it porkey 
Ould hot 
Jhristiag 
Ss in the 
they had 


the owner is unable to save his life by | subject. We should have said that 
compounding with the owner of thesheep | there could hardly be a more senseless 
for a money compensation. | practice than to expose the surface soil 


re confidently expect that after the | . 
al oe the eae of the canine | © the suns and winds through our long 





































. Tight race will greatly diminish, and that sau- | and hot summnetts And we ‘are still 
ee caves will be dog-cheap in the cities—— | clear that with a shallow plowing, such 
ire Hampshire and Franklin Express. as has generally been practised among 
ble Iter samp ° ‘ saps 
thea : = us, and with the object solely of killing 
$8, ther 4 LONGEVITY OF MULES, : the weeds and resting the land, as used 
reprobe = Tax Medical Nas a E se basing to be said, there could be no great differ- 
Vhil "> mule in possession of a farmer, - bie : : 

id a po ; a, Salant Tesined, which has been employed — of a cormaeeae But whether, 2 con 
rid ‘wal - ;» the transit of ammunition, &c., to Vine- | nection with deep plowing, with the ad- 
untor, [ee gar Hill, since 1798, There is @ saying | ditional object of warming and ventila- 
& Popu- po . — a oes ~ Xs rage ous ting the soil newly turned up from a 
erases other mule, ¢ e year 30, One . Mit 
“een pees on Col. Middieton’s estate, in South | gteat depth, it may not be wise in some 
) ‘ oa Carolina, was over eighty years old, and | cases, we are not now so certain, and 
or was still at work. we invite attention to the extract in this 
led af number by Mr. Morley, taken from the 
ites his EARLY BARLEY. California Farmer. He seems to have ; 
ve We were favored with a sight of a | borrowed his ideas from Scotland, where 
ued | a, allt of fine Barley, grown on the ranch | the climate is about as unlike ours as is 
lued at = of J. Beam, Esq., near Sacramento. It | Fie: aunt Wada, desi aaah natih Md Min 
e doubt >) was a sample of Barley, of which there , y og iia 
in Mas- = sro forty acres of the same kind, and it | may be correct, as regards farming in 
told -— was three to three and a half feet high. | California, and perhaps in other portions 
“/™ ps It was raised upon land which had been | of this country. We would like an ar- 
he ka ae tummer J allowed the year previous, and | +16 or two on this subject fromany who 
He last He this was the second ur “ volunteer crop, d to state th ults of 

dogs, J = and it now gives promise of yielding an | 87¢ Prepared to s 0 SO SORS- 
r sight [7% = enormouscrop. When will farmers look | ful experiments, ; 
prov: f= carefully to the system of subsoiling and , ; 
f every - summer fallowing for the grain crops of | 0. N.r allies en notions about 
nbered a our State? They must come to it sooner | deep plowing, thinks we are not up to 
inst Of lnter.—Cal. Far. | the times, and says we should write 10 
“over oe | inches, where we say 7, 13 inches where 

Cye ee sae Bh , x 4 = ; 
ble. t WHERE THE FIRST MAPLE SU-/| we say 9, and go on towards the point 
he call GAR WAS MADE. where the Australian’s plow and ours 
n who 7 = In Dodsley’s Register for October, | should approach each other. We have 
ems 1765, it is stated that “a method of | only to say in reply, that when we say 
eta = wry es 5 or ntte pone ae Sap | any number of inches we mean that 
tains = of a certain tree e e maple, com- | 
istered, mon in the New-England colonies, has nuraber, aptigw 40 ay 50 per cent. less. 
ype JF “= just been discovered and put in practice | The depth of plowing is almost always 


ifiable FRR ut several portions of New-England, but | overestimated. We have heard men 
pages § specially at Bernardston, about 20 miles | bragging that they plowed a foot deep, 








; si 2) ‘rom Athol.”-—Ohio Farmer. when we would not have paid them for 
on ot eae much more than 6 inches. It will not 
jog is & o@ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | do to say that land is plowed a foot 
8 col- : | a. D. inquires, Whether fallowing | deep, because here and there a spot is 
iw = can be practised to advantage in this | mellowed to that depth. If the whole is 
who [2 Country. Had this question been pro- | pulverized to the depth of six inches, 
‘dogs fF — posed to us a few. years ago, we should | most will give the owner credit for plow- 
ijling § “= have said no, and we should have won- | ing at least eight inches. For many 






vided 






© dered that there could be a doubt on the | soils, unless manured very highly indeed, 
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that is deep enough. We are yet will- 
ing to stand by what we said in a recent 
number, where we undertook to discrim- 
inate, in what circumstances it would be | 
advisable to put the plow down to the 
beam, and in what it would not. 


“Oan you give me any information 
about the Hungarian Rye Grass?” Not 
much. We have seen it growing in only 
one field. That was a fine crop. Its 
appearance is that of rather coarse food | 
for cattle; but all who have tried say | 








they love it exceedingly, and tha; 
peculiarly adapted to stand a 


when other grasses fail; but we do 
know the truth of this except from 
eral report. 


ous and extend almost to the top. 
heads are something like those of 


grass but three or four times ag }q) 


It produces an immense crop . 
and one bushel of the seed is eno 


sow three acres. 
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Horticultural, 


CALENDAR FOR MAY. 
FLOWERS, 

Annuals of all descriptions may now | 
be sown in the flower garden. And | 
some should be sown also a fortnight la- 
ter in a shady border, in small patches 
to be afterwards transplanted into the 
flower border, to supply the place of 
plants gone out of bicom. ' This may 
readily be.done by, taking them up with 
a trowel with a good ball of earth. 
When night frosts are gone many gera- 
niums and other plants from the green- 
heuse may be planted in the flower 
beds, such as Suchsias, Heliotropes, 
Salvias, Petunias, Verbenias, and nu- 
merous others. 

Climbing plants and vines may be 
sown and planted against trellises and 
arbors, or placed at the root of any old 
dead tree, they will run over it and be- 
come beautiful objects during the au- 
tumn months. For this purpose Mauw- 
randias, Nasturtiums, Cypress Vines, 
and the Hop are excellent plants. 

Dahlias may now be propagated by 
division of the roots, or. by placing them 
in a greenhouse or frame, and in a few 
days taking off the shoots that will 
spring forth, which will root readily 
round the edge ofa pot. It is best not 


June, until which time keep them w 


glass with plenty of air. 
more healthy and bloom mor 
than if planted out earlier. 


ae 
They \ 


Greenhouse.—As soon as thi 
permits, fires at night should | 
gether discontinued, or the new m 
making at this season by the gx 
of plants will be too much 


r ira wr 


on the sides of the pots, injures th 
and dries up the soil too rapidly. 


prevent worms from entering th 


attention in watering. 
Before the plants are put out oi 
they should be shifted into oti 


lowing almost all kinds of Green 
plants will thrive well. 
them being suitable for each s 


riety of other compositions. 





to plant out Dahlias until the middle of 





Give all the air possible, and when : 
frosts haye ceased, place some of th 
most hardy plants at once out of doors 
in a north aspect to keep them from t! 
direct rays of the sun, which, striking 


In this situation they will require « 


One or othe 
dd i 


grow it in good perfection, althouy 
florists and nurserymen use 4 gre: 
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that in any land it grows fresh and on. 


It grows about the heichs 
of oats, and the side leaves are py; 
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a good plan to plunge the pots in ashes 
saw-dyst, tar, or some such materisl 
and to let them stand upon it als 


giving each plant a compost suited to 1 
+t fy 


With the three kinds of compost fv! 
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ist. Half old hot-bed manure; 
loam or the top soil of a good pasture ; 


succulent plants that make a rapid 


renewed every year. 

od. One-half of the compost No. 1; 
one-half of peat earth or leaf mold. This 
is adapted for Greenhouse evergreen 
plants, as Camillias, and also for Fuch- 
sias and plants of a slightly ligneous 


growth in a few months, but much of | 
which growth is cut down in culture af- 
ter the blooming, and is consequently | 


one-sixth in bulk of white sand. This | transplant afterwards 
s adapted for Geraniums and other half | _ ground. 


| 


half them and also beans very early, the best 


| way is to sow in frames under glass, and 
in the open 


Brocoli, Caulifiewer and Cabbages 
should be transplanted from frames to 
the open ground. It is a good plan to 
plant out part early this month, and re- 


| serve part to put out a fortnight later, to 


| the early growth, to their tillage. 


-rowth, that are rapid growers and have | 


fne roots; also for bulbous rooted 


plants. 

Two-thirds peat; 
mold: one-sixth white sand. 
adap ted for Heaths, Epacris, and New- 
Holland evergreen plants of a tough lig- 


one-third leaf 
This is 


ous kind, usually called hard-wooded | 


sai 
Special attention should be given to 


the drainage. An inch at least of bro- 


composts, 

All the above compests should be 
thoroughly mixed by turning over re- 
peatedly before they are used, but 
should be used in the rough state and 
not sifted. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, . 


Celery may now be planted out in 
trenches from the seed bed. _ 

Snap and Running Beans may be 
sown. Of the Snaps the Zarly Valen- 
tine and the Early Yellow will be the 
first crop, and Barly Dun, Early Ra- 
chel, and Large White Kidney are good 
kinds for succession. Of Running Beans 
the Specked Oranberry, Dutch Case 
Knife, and White Lima will give satis- 
faction. 

Tomatoes, Melons, Egg Plants, Cu- 
cumbers, and Marrow Squash may be 
planted or sown as soon as the weather 
is settled; but no time is gained by 
planting them out too early. To have 


guard against a return of cold nights, 
which may check those first set out. 

It is useless to plant vegetables unless 
attention be given, especially during 
Weeds 
must be kept under, or there will not be 
half a crop. 





ON ROSES IN POTS. 
BY ROSA. 


How often do we see our lady friends 
at this season of the year purchasing 
roses in pots, which as soon as they cease 


'to bloom in their drawing-room are 








either set aside as useless or else drag on 


| a miserable existence without ever after 


ken pot-shards should be filled in the | producing a bloom worth seeing. 


bottom of each pot before putting in the | 


This 
would be avoided ifin May or June they 
were turned out into the open borders 
and then treated as the following re- 
marks suggest : 

Roses in pots may be bloomed by a 
little forcing as early as Christmas. But 
without that, they may with the aid of 
a garden frame to protect them in win- 
ter, be very successfully had in bloom in 
April and May, and in a greenhouse still 
earlier. It is best when roses are stand- 
ing out in the borders in the autumn, 
not to take them up for potting until the 
first sharp frost has checked their 
growth. But then no time must be lost, 
but the whole stock required for pots 
must be at once taken up, and they may 
be brought into a shed or under the 
greenhouse stage, and have their roots 
there covered over with earth, wher 
they will take no harm for a week or 
two until attention can be given to get- 
ting them into pots. In taking up the 
roses, however, from the ground, great 
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care should be taken to lift their roots 
well out of the soil with the spade, and 
not merely lousen and then pull them 
out to the destruction of half the roots. 


Roses do not require very large pots. | 


Those from six to eight inches across 


will be sufficient, unless the plants are | 
The best mode of potting 


very large. 
roses is to have two good heaps, the one 
of good loam, the other of very well de- 
cayed stable manure. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fill the pot one- | 
third full of the manure, then place a | 


little of the loam on that, and then the | 


rose, filling up the pot with loam only. | 


We know that some persons prefer mix- 
ing the above ingredients and adding to 


them some peat or leaf mold, and in such | 


a compost roses will grow very well. 


But from many years’ experience we con- | 


ful for this purpose ; and tobacco smoke 


sider that both in size of bloom, color, | 


and fragrance, roses will be found far 


superior if potted as we have above di- | 


rected. Some additional caution, how- 
ever, is required in giving water to roses 
thus treated, because the loam is more 
retentive of water than the compost 


would be; and therefore, until they have | 
made their bloom buds and these are | 


rapidly swelling for expansion, water 
must only be given when the loam is 
becoming dry. A little practice will re- 
gulate this. 

After potting, the plants will require 


to be moderately cut back. The prun- 
ing will depend upon the kind of rose. 


The China, Tea, and Bourbon Roses | 


should not be too severely cut. The Hy- 
brid Perpetual will require closer prun- 
ing, say to six or eight buds on a shoot, 
and the Common Moss, Cabbage, Gallica 
and Provence roses should have each 
shoot cut back to the third or fourth bud 


at their base. After pruning the plants | as a ‘careful observer,” but I will ne- 
require to be neatly tied to sticks; and | vertheless attempt to give my views 00 
| the causes that kill fruit trees and fruit 
| buds. Now, I may err in what I shal 
_ advance on this subject, for it is a theme 


then they may be placed in a gar- 
den frame or on the stage of a green- 
house. If they are in a frame, it is a | 
good plan to plunge the pots in tan, saw- 
dust, or cinder ashes; in such a situa- 
tion they will require no water scarcely 
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| 
| 
| 
i 
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| just before the season of the principal 


| 
| 


' 


| upon which many singular opinions can 
' be put forth, and yet all of them may 
| look more or less plausible. 









until March ; and the glass light on 4, 
frame with a little straw or a maj ee 
will be sufficient protection. During, 
vere frost, care must be taken a, 
move the mat or straw entirely, so 9s 
expose the stems of the plants to th, ss 
tion of the sun; but still some light 
air should be given whenever the we. 
ther permits. When frost has touche 
thestems they should never, until thay 
ed, have the sun upon them. Let 
thaw in shade. 

As the season advances and the roge 
progress towards blooming, care mus 
be taken to guard against the ravages of 
insects, especially the green fly (or aphis) 
and the red spider. The syringe is use. 
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will also remove the fly. They should 
be especially attended to in this respect 








bloom, because when the flowers are ex. 
panded they sustain injury from thes 
remedies. But at all times the 
of these insects must be prevented, for 
if the plants once become badly infested 
with them their beauty will be destroyed 
for the year. 
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We have the pleasure of knowing 
Rosa very well; and we assure our 
readers that all her articles, like herself, 
are characterized by good sense; and 
under whatever name they appear, are 
always well worth reading. Sound 
judgment and an entire freedom fromal 
affectation are the marks by which you 
may recognize them.—Ep. 





For the Am. Farmers’ Magazine. 


TREES AND FRUIT BUDS vs. COLD 
WATER. 


Mr. Eprror :—I may not be regarded 
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*. . 
In the county in which I live, (and it 


is more or less 80 in all the Northern 
States,) we often, in the winter months, 
have very cold weather, particularly, you 


a know, in January and February. The 


bud of the peach tree and other fruit 
trees sometimes expands in the fall, so 
that it is made more or less forward. 
Well, now, the cold weather of January 
comes on; mercury drops in the tube of 
the thermometer down to 14° or 15° 
below zero; the germ of the bud—a 
little peach in every sense of the word, 
just fairly organized—can not withstand 
this condition of the weather (15° below 
zero) and consequently dies; and when 
the weather “‘slackens up,” or grows 
more moderate, the small miniature 
peach turns black, and neveragain recov- 
ers from the stroke it has received. The 
tree, which has grown rapidly, the shoots 
of which are vigorous and juicy, also 
receives a death stroke many times 
through intensely cold weather, when 
the thermometer indicates a condition of 
the atmosphere 15° or 20° below zero. 
There is a point in almost every thing 
beyond which it will not do togo. The 
peach tree in our more northern climates 
is particularly subject to be killed by 
frost, and there are counties in New- 
York State where the peach can not be 
raised, the country being too frosty. On 
high elevations it seems to do the best. 
We hear it reported that in Northern 
Illinois the people have not raised many, 
if any peaches, within the last two or 
three years. Whyis this? Plainly be- 
cause the weather was too cold for 
the trees to recover from its effects in 
the spring. The apple and other trees 
also have died in that State, as well as 
in Wisconsin. Now, we have a large 
peach orchard, and in the winter of 1856, 
the weather being very cold, thousands 
of branches died, and I removed them in 
the spring. Our apple trees also suffer- 
ed amazingly hereabouts. Indeed, we 
really thought that a new system of the 
laws of nature had dawned upon us, so 





poorly did many of our quince, apple, 
peach and other trees look. Sometimes, 
very many times, fruit buds are killed 
in consequence of the cause which you 
mention, namely, “a sudden freezing 
after mild weather,” but I believe this is 
not the case so frequently as through in- 
tensely cold weather. A peach blossom, 
or any other blossom, will stand quite a 
little frost, and yet the fruit will not be 
materially injured. Now, for instance, 
I have been making an examination of 
some of our peach buds. I notice that 
about two-thirds of them are dead this 
season, while what remain look very 
well. Where the west wind struck the 
most severely during the 24th of Febru- 
ary, or about that time, mercury being 
about 8° or 10° below zero, at that 
point the buds are more frequently dead 
than on the east side of the limbs or 
trees.. Immediately after the cold 
‘‘snap,” I went into the orchard and 
made the examination, and the buds 
turned out to be dead as above men- 
tioned, We all have our peculiar notions 
about these matters, but I know that a 
shoot on a tree which has had a rapid 
growth during the summer, is most like- 
ly to suffer from the cold of a subsequent 
winter on account of its tender organiza- 
tion. Now, a tree that is thoroughly 
acclimated, a native of the country, will 
stand the winter much better than some 
of “those celebrated imported varieties” 
from France, &c. We can not raise the 
“raisin grape” with any kind of success 
in New-York, and it does not grow very 
well, I believe, in the southern part of 
Ohio. From these observations, if they 
be mainly true, it will be seen at once 
that the weather has its perceptible 
effects upon trees and their organizations, 
and that fruit buds must die on peach 
trees when the thermometer indicates 
from 12° to 15° below zero. Apple tree 
buds are more hardy, and will come out 
safe many times when the weather is in- 
tensely severe, but when you gather the 
fruit, then you see what perceptible in- 
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roads the cold weather of the previous 

winter has made upon your apples, &c. 
About the contraction and expansion 

of water—that matter I shall willingly 


| 
leave to yourself and your correspond- | 
| culturist cautious and careful in } 
| periments, and in the deductions whi« 


ent. The subject is a very good one, 
but how to preserve our trees from the 


effects of cold weather is still more im- | 
Last winter the | 
weather was generally mild, though we | 
had our “cold snaps” in February. The | 


portant in my opinion. 


season, however, promises very well for 
fruit of most kinds. 
not, I think, be over supplied with 


peaches, but aside from this wholesome | 
| ferences of temperature, of moisture. 
| of atmospheric change, have frequent) 


fruit, we may look forward to a bounti- 
ful fruit harvest. 


In conclusion, allow an old reader of | 
your journal to express his approval of | 
the variety of matter which the ‘ Farm- | 
Give us a va- | 


ers’ Magazine” contains. 

riety, with a rich spice of miscellany if 
you please. I[t is taken for granted, 
though, that you know how to manage 
your own journal. W. Tappan. 


Ba.owinsvitie, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y., April 10, 1858. 
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| guard against them, than in the prosecy 
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with other knowledge of various d 


tions, connected with the 


SPrirs 
OPrrans 


| plants, tends immensely (if it does 


thing else) to make the inguiring ao; 


1S ey- 


he draws from them. 

Hastily-formed conclusions are seldoy 
very accurate in whatever branch of gy; 
entific inquiry they are arrived at, an4 
applied to. But in no department , 
practical knowledge is it more needfi] 


“i ¥ 


tion of agricultural pursuits. Slight di 


been sufficient to confound and to o}. 
scure the most carefully conducted ex. 
periments. And in the much canvassed 
but yet unsolved, problem of the potat 


disease, we have at this moment unfor 


| tunately patent evident that our present 

| acquirements in agriculture, have by n 

i . ey 
means attained a degree of efficiency, 


with which we can rest satisfied. 
Nothing is more surprising in th 


| study of vegetable physiology than the 


POWERS OF VEGETATION TO RE- 
SIST EXTREMES OF TEM- 
PERATURE. 


BY A FRIEND. 


tained of the organization of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, and of the powers of resis- 
tance that it possesses of the extremes of 
temperature. 


even seeing the moss which in Lapland 
not only lives, but grows beneath the 


snow, and furnishes the frugal meal of | : 
: | exhalation from 


: i : powers of resist 
eggs for his breakfast reposed upon the | aS TGAEG fe: ie pO : 


herbage which we shall presently advert |. ° ... a 
to ETERS Loe Ee f th | families of plants with organizations 
0 as growing Im whe DO’ springs Of the | the most fragile texture, are found t 
| have these powers equally ; some as | 


| heat, others as to cold. 


the docile reindeer, and without boiling 


Himalaya mountains, yet the know- 
ledge of such powers of endurance in dif- 





| variation of the powers of endurance o! 
| the extremes of heat and cold in differ- 
| ent families. 
| markable, because those powers appes! 


; ; | to have little or nothing in connection 
Ir is most esseritial to the success of |. . Se 
: ‘ ., | with the texture of their organization 

the operations, both of the agriculturist | : 
, | In reference to the powers of endurance 

and the horticulturist, that as compre- | , Hb 
; ’ , | of moisture and drought, it is otherwise 
hensive a view as possible should be ob- | ; . 
| at least to a considerable extent. For 


| we find the Cacti family, and man} 


And this is the more re 


others that are indigenous to climates 


; , | that have long seasons of drought, ar 
For although practically | g se of drou; 


he may pass through life without ever | oa ciel t eo 
| to retain, as it were, reservoirs of mois 


provided with organs that are calculated 
ture, whilst the organization of their cv- 
ticle is such as to lessen evaporation and 


their surface. But 


ing extremes of heat and cold, many 
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rhis is a subject that deserves consid- 
eration in connection with the study of 
climate, to which we have directed at- 
tention in recent numbers of this maga- 
zine, and the following description of the 
hot-springs of the Himalaya from Dr. 
Hooker’s Journal, to which interesting 
work we referred in a preceding article, 
are well deserving attention : 

‘“ The hot-springs (called Soorujkoond) 
near Beleuppee (altitude 1219 feet) in 
the Behar Mountains, north-west of Cal- 
cutta, (lat. 24 N., long. 86 E.,) are four 
in number, and rise in as many ruined 
brick tanks about two yards across. 
Another tank fed by a cold spring about 
twice that size flows between two of the 
hot, only two or three paces distant from 
one of the latter on either hand. All 
burst through the Gueiss rocks, meet in 
one stream after a few yards, and are 
conducted by brick canals to a pool of 
cold water about 80 yards off. 


“The temperatures of the hot springs 
were respectively 169°, 170°, 178°, and 
-190° of the cold, 84° at 4 P.M., and 75° 
at 7 A.M. the following morning. The 
hottest is the middle of the five. The 
water of the cold spring is sweet but not 
good, and emits gaseous bubbles ; it was 
covered with a green floating conferva. 
Of the four hot springs the most copious 
is about three feet deep, bubbles con- 
stantly, boils eggs, and though brilliantly 
clear, has an exceedingly nauseous taste. 
These and the other warm ones cover 
the bricks and surrounding rocks with a 
thick inerustation of salts. 

“ Conferva abounds in the warm stream 
from the springs, and two species, one 
ochreous brown and the other green, oc- 
cur on the margins of the tanks them- 
selves, and in the hottest water; the 
brown is the best salamander, and forms 
a belt in deeper water than the green; 
both appear in broad luxuriant strata, 
whenever the temperature is cooled 
down to 168°, and as low as 90°. Of 
flowering plants, three showed in an em- 
ment degree a constitution capable of 
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| resisting the heat, if not a predilection 
for it; these were all eyperacea, a oy- 
perus, and an elescharis, having their 
roots in water of 100°, and where they 
are probably exposed to greater heat; 
and a timbristylis at 98°; all were very 
luxuriant. From the edges of the four 
hot springs I gathered sixteen species of 
flowering plants, and from the cold tank 
five, which did not grow in the hot. A 
water-beetle, colymbetes, and notonecta, 
abounded in water at 112°, with quanti- 
ties of dead shells ; frogs were very live- . 
ly, with live shells at 90°, and with va- 
rious other water-beetles. Having no 
means of detecting the salts of this wa- 
ter, I bottled some for future analysis.”’ 

From the foregoing quotation it will 
be perceived that the temperature of the 
hottest spring was 190° Farenheit, which 
is but little below that of boiling water. 
And although not’so luxuriant as in the 
cooler springs, yet Yegetable life was 
found to exist and grow in that high 
temperature. Had a cabbage or a po- 
tato been placed by the side of the con- 
ferva in that spring, it would have been 
soon cooked ready for the dinner table ; 
and the powers of endurance of the ac- 
tion of heat possessed by a living plant, 
therefore, can be easily conceived. 

With such well attested facts before 
us, we may well hesitate before we form 
a decided opinion upon the adaptability 
of any plant of a new character, that it 
may appear desirable to introduce as an 
agricultural crop. It is not possible to 
judge of many, from the result of two or 
three trials only. Because although often- 
times we may be quite right in the view 
we take of our first experiments, yet it 
will frequently oceur that until by re- 
peated trials we become by experience 
well acquainted with the constitution of 
a new plant, we may attribute our suc- 
cess or our failure to causes which in 
fact had nothing to do with either. And 
therefore we may so be led into error 
which further experiment would dispel. 


That this is so, will be evident to any 
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one who is familiar with the vast changes 
that have taken place within the last few 
years in the cultivation of fruits and ve- 
getables. Many crops that some years 
back were considered to require years 
(especially in fruits) of previous care of 
the plants to produce them, are now pro- 
duced in less than one. And this with 
things that have been familiar to the 
gardener for above an hundred years. 

In fact the agriculturist no less than 
rthe horticulturist, who would prosecute 
his calling with due reference to the 
guidance of scientific principles, will ne- 
ver assume that he has arrived at a 
knowledge of the best mode of cultivat- 
ing any crop. Whilst he will be cau- 
tious not to experimentalize without due 
regard to prudence and to principles, 
he will nevertheless be ever earnest in 
the “ forward” effort, and will take care 
that his labors are as steadily directed 
by his judgment, as his plow is by his 
hand. 





For the American Farmers’ Magazine. 
GROWING CUCUMBERS. 
BY A N.H. MAN. 
Something for Boys to do. 


Noraine is more profitable than cu- 
cumbers as a crop. A few hills will 
yield enough fruit to make pickles to 
amount to a much larger sum than any- 
thing that can be planted. The general 
culture of this plant is fully understood ; 
but I find by placing a frame of lattice- 
work for the vines to run upon, the 
yield is much larger, the fruit more 
easily gathered, and is also kept up from 
the ground. The frame is placed near 
the plant, and allowed to slant at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, the vines 
trained upon it, and the cucumbers al- 
lowed to hang through the spaces be- 
tween the slats forming the frame. 

If the fruit is raised to sell, the smaller 
it is the better—from three to four 
inches in length is the proper size. Pick 
every morning, and lay carefully in bar- 
rels, and cover with whisky (? ! Ep.) and 








water—one part of the latter to three »; 
the former. Lay a cloth over 4, 
pickles, and when more is added tak, ‘ 
off and rinse it. When the barre] jg ; nm 
head it, and it is ready for market. 

I have known a dozen hills to yi); 
two barrels of pickles, which sold read. 
ily for nine dollars per barrel. The bgy. 
rels were such as are used to pack pork 
in. Let the boys try raising cucumbers 
they will at least make enough to spend 
of a “ Fourth of July.” 

Antrm, Mich., 1858. 

Yes, boys, that is a good thought 
We will give a beautifully bound volume 
of the Plough, Loom and Anvil to the 
boy who will verify to us the best story 
about growing cucumbers this summer. 
on a plot of not less than one or more 
than two rods. He must give us his 
age} must do the work with his own 
hands; give us a handsomely written 
statement of the process and results; 
and send us the certificate of his father 
and a good neighbor that his statement 
is correct. That will be a sufficient 
guaranty for us, for we do not believ 
any father would wish his son to win by 
a false statement.—Eb. 





THE GARDEN OF THE FARM. 


Wirs all the improvements, and they 
have been many, three-fourths of the 
farm gardens in the State are still a dis- 
grace to our husbandry. The most 
easily raised vegetables are not to be 
found in them as a rule; and the small 
fruits, with the exception of currants, are 
the rare exceptions. Not half the farm- 
ers in the State have ever tasted an Karly 
York Cabbage. 

If they get cabbages or potatoes st all 
by August Ist, they think they do pretty 
well. They do not understand the sim- 
ple mysteries of a hot-bed, and force ne 
thing. Now, with this article, which 
need not cost five dollars, and which 8 
boy of ten years can manage, you cal 
have cabbage and potatoes, the last week 
in June, and beans, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, and squashes, and a host of other 
delicious vegetables a little later. 

By selecting your seed, you can have 
lettuce, green peas, onions and beets, by 
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the last of June, or before, without any 
‘rcing. A good asparagus bed, cover- 
» two square rods of land, is a luxury 


itl 


cive him a palatable dish, green and 


will 


-enceulent from the bosom of the earth 


every day, from May Ist to July. Ei. 
A good variety of vegetables is within 
the reach of every farmer the year round. 
They are not only an important means 
of supporting the family, paying at least 
one-half of the table expenses, but they 
are conducive to health. They relieve 
the terrible monotony of salt junk, and 
in the warm season prevent the fevers 


and bowel complaints so often induced | 


by too much animal food. 

Make your preparations this month 
for a good garden—better by a hundred 
per cent than you have ever had before. 
Get the seeds now, before they are sold. 
Look over the advertising lists, as if they 
were meant for you. If you do not go 
to the market yourself, this is an age of 
expresses, and even post-office carries 
seeds cheap enough for you to use it. 
Cabbage, lettuce, onion, carrots, pars- 
nips, and other seeds can all come by 
mail, at small cost.— The Homestead. 


‘hat no farmer should be without. It 








| PRUNING AND MANAGEMENT OF 


BLACK CURRANT. 

Back currants require quite a differ- 
ent system of pruning from the other 
varieties ; the great point to aim at is to 
get as much young wood as possible 
every year from the lower part of the 
tree. This is increased by thinning out 
the old wood from the bottom, and the 
finest fruit is obtained from the young 
wood, In striking the black currant you 
should select young shoots about 10 or 
12 ifches long, insert them in the 
ground, with the buds on, about six 
inches. The buds of the other sorts are 
rubbed off except about four, which are 
left on the portion out of ground. I 
have had black kinds struck on the same 
system, but they never lasted long ; they 
die off limb by limb about the time they 
ought to make good trees. They like a 
moisture holding soil ; if planted on dry 
‘ground they suffer much in hotsummers, 
Red and white sorts like a much lighter 
soil; they produce their fruit from spurs 
on the old wood. In pruning cuta por- 
tion of the young wood back every year 
and thin according to the growth of the 
tree.—London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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THE HEROINES OF ONEIDA. 


4N ORIGINAL TALE OF NEW-YORK STATE, 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1852, by J. A: Nash, in the Olerk’s office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the South- 
ern District of New-York.] 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE APRIL. NUMBER. ] 

ScarceLy had young Dean performed 
the last sad duties to his honored pa- 
rents, when the Revolutionary War 
broke out, in which, on one side or on 
the other, red man and white, were 
speedily involved. At such a time mis- 
sionary duties were out of the question ; 
and instead of entering upon them, 
James Dean: found himself in 1775 ap- 
pointed Indian agent, (for which office 
his previous experience had well fitted 
him,) with the rank of a major in the 
army. The duties connected with his 
hew calling he continued to discharge 
throughout the war, being principally 








employed in Oneida and its neighbor- 
hood, where his influence with the In- 
dians was of infinite value to the service. 

About the time the war was growing 
to a close he married; and when it ceas- 
ed, and his official duties with it, he re- 
minded his Oneida friends of their pro- 
mised gift, a call to which they readily 
responded, and made him a grant of two 
square miles of land near Rome, which 
they subsequently, at his request, ex- 
changed for a tract in Westmoreland, to 
which he removed about 1786 with his 
newly married wife. 

The next two or three years of James 
Dean’s eventful life were passed in the 
tranquil pursuits of the farmer—clear- 
ing and improving the lands and laying 
the foundation for that scene of future 
development of the resources of that fine 
country which, at the present time, has 
taken the place of his primitive labors. 
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His wife had presented him with two 
pledges of her love. 

It is an opinion strongly maintained 
by some learned men of the present age, 
that amongst the red race of North Am- 


erica is to be found remnants of the lost | 
ten tribes of Israel, who, as they con- | 
tend, found their way to the north-west- | 
ern shores of this continent from the | 
| them, his friends amongst 
| chiefs had many of them died, and 
| of the leading men were now th 


north-eastern part of Asia. How far 
the evidence adduced is adequate to war- 
rant this dictum, we can not stop to in- 
quire. 


have been brought forward in aid of it, 
and amongst them the fact that in the 
traditions and customs of the Indians at 


the present day, may be traced a simi- 


larity to some of the provisions of the { 


Mosaic laws too specific to be rationally | 


accounted for, except on the supposition 


that they both owed their existence to a | 
The custom that we | 
| with Howala, who had become his wif 


common origin. 
are about to mention is one of these co- 
incidences. 

Amongst the Oneidas and some of the 
neighboring tribes, a custom has from 
time immemorial prevailed, that if one 
of their number is murdered, the nearest 
relative of the victim shall follow the 
murderer and avenge his death if it be 
committed by a member of the same 
tribe. But if by a member of another 
tribe, then it becomes the duty of the 
whole tribe to take the matter under 
their cognizance, and to inflict retribu- 
tion by seizing and immolating a man of 
the tribe to which the murderer belongs. 

This custom or law of their polity is 
not regarded simply as an act of retribu- 
tive justice or of personal revenge; but 
as being essential to the happiness of 
the departed spirit of the victim. And 
it is locked upon, therefore, as a religi- 
ous duty agreeable to the will of the 
Great Spirit. Itisin this assumed ori- 
gin of the custom itself, as emanating 
from the supernatvral source, that the 


presumed connection exists, which some | the course to be adopted. 
persons see between the Mosaic and this | 





Be this as it may, many plausi- | 
ble coincidences of customs and habits | 
| Dean had long ceased to have an) 

| nection with the tribe, except in his oj 


| life. 
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Indian law. 
the vengeful passions of human 
especially in the uncivilized state, (a) 
alas, it is scarcely needful’ to refer ts 
that,) are amply sufficient otheriic: , 
account for the practice of the right, 
law of blood for blood. 


Because were that wa) 


During the years that had 
since Dean’s youthful domicile amon 


the 


at that period were mere boys 
tural consequence of which was, | 


ficial character of Indian agent, 

that had now also ceased for some ) 

his ties with the tribe were limit 
the few remaining old friends of his ea 
Of these Han Yerry and his wif 
who adopted him as her son on his ai- 
mission to the tribe, and his friend 0: 


and her mother Hama, still survived 
Faithful to their grateful remembrance 


| of him, these kind-hearted redskins paid 


him periodical visits, and evinced to- 
wards him a warmth of gratitude a 
strength of affection, that in the civilized 
world too frequently is lost in that self. 
ish indifference and forgetfulness of ow 
benefactors, which affords but poor tes- 
timony in favor of the improvement, that 
the culture of the mind, is said to pro- 
duce upon the feelings of the heart. 

An event, however, now occurred that 
brought Dean again, for a short time, in- 
timately in contact with his Indian tribe. 

About three years after James Dean 
had settled upon his Indian grant, it 
happened that one of the Oneida Indians 
was murdered by a white man. That 
he was a white was known to them, but 
all attempts to trace the murderer proved 
futile. 

In this state of things the chiefs of the 
tribe held a couneil to determine up? 
That somé 


white man must be sacrificed to sats’! 
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the requirements of their ideas of duty, | 





i 


} 
was unquestionable ; but the mode to be | 


adopted to effect that, and the selection 


of the victim, became the subject of long | 


debate. Some of the younger chiefs 
proposed that Dean should be selected 
for the purpose. He was well known to 
them from the office he had held, and 
was therefore assumed to be a man of 
at influence and character amongst 


grea 
the whites. They therefore urged that 


his immolation would be calculated to | 


strike terror into the whites, and be a 
probable means of rendering it less like- 
ly that they would again be guilty of a 
repetition of the crime, on account of 
which the Oneidas purposed to take his 
life 

Against this it was urged by older 
members of the tribe, that Dean having 
been in early life adopted as a son into 
the tribe, could not without breach of 
honor and an outrage on their own in- 
ternal polity, be now treated as a stran- 
ger. And further, that his death would 
not, on account of the relationship into 
which they had taken him, satisfy the 
requirements of their law, or rather, that 
it would be inefficient to give peace to 
the spirit of their murdered brother; 
seeing that as the murderer did not be- 
long to the Oneidas, the atonement for 
the offense must be made by the death 
of one of that tribe to which the mur- 
derer himself belonged, and this, it was 
contented Dean could not be considered 
t» be, since his adoption into the Oneida 
tribe. This view of the question it may 
well be supposed was strenuously sup- 
ported by Han Yerry. The council 
broke up, however, without any decision 
being agreed upon, and the subject was 
left open for further discussion. 

Knowing the revengeful character of 
his associates, and seeing that the chiefs 
favorably disposed towards Dean were 
in a fearful minority, Han Yerry’s mind 
foreboded an unfavorable result, and his 
heart yearned towards his white son 
with the affection almost of a parent. 








He was nevertheless, as an Indian, a 
stern disciplinarian, and regarded sub- 
mission to the customs of his tribe and 
conformity to their solemn decisions, as 
duties to which private feelings must 
give place, Still he had sworn to be the 
friend for life of Dean, and the struggle 


‘in his savage breast, to satisfy his sense 


of duty to his tribe, and at the same 
time to his friend, gave rise to emotions 
that he could not conceal from his Squaw. 
Though children of the forest, their de- 
votion to each other had given rise to, 
and kept alive feelings as keen, and ob- 
servant eyes as sensitive, to detect the 
sorrows of each other, as if these esti- 
mable, but too often absent, amenities of 
married life, had resulted from the refine- 
ment of highly cultivated minds. 

The deliberations of chiefs in council 
were secret ; no women were allowed to 
take part in them, or to be present when 
they were held. Nor were the chiefs 
permitted to divulge the result of their 
decisions, until they were formally an- 
nounced to the tribe by the head chief. 

The state of mind which the conflict 
in his breast produced, rendered it im- 
possible for Han Yerry to conceal from 
his wife that some unusual excitement, 
of no ordinary character, was harrowing 
his most sensitive feelings. 


Seeing that it was impossible for him 
to avoid some violence on one side or the 
other to what he deemed to be his strict 
line of duty—for he must either divulge 
the proceedings of his council, or run 
imminent risk of sacrificing the life of 
his friend—Han Yerry resolved to tell 
his wife the true cause of his distress. 
He knew well his Squaw’s energetic cha- 
racter, and her tender regard for Dean ; 
and it is by no means impossible that he 
thought it likely that her fertile imagi- 
nation and ingenuity would devise a way 
to save their friend, without his own 
honor being directly compromised in the 
transaction. 

The instant that Han Yerry had made 
this unlooked-for commuaication to his 
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wife, she understood the delicacy and | earnest desire to know how she 


difficulty of her husband’s position, no | be sure of success, her only reply wos. 


. 


less than the danger of her adopted son. 
The fire of woman’s anger flashed for | has given your life tome. You y 
the moment in her eye, with the vivid- | a 

ness of lightning. But as transientas; Notwithstanding his confidence jp 4 
lightning was its presence. Thoughtful | sincerity of his Indian mother, and } 
for a few minutes she sat motionless ; knowledge of her ability in that peculiy 
then springing from her seat she ex- | species of cunning which forms so prom 
claimed : inent a fedture in the life of uncivilizeg 

“By the Great Spirit, Han Yerry, our | man, he was by no means so confident 
white son shall not die! But leave all | that he was as remote from the thre. 
to me. Do your duty, and I will do ened danger as she had assured him, 
mine. Yousee thiscupof water. When| His first thought was to fly instantly 
the council have decided, if our son is | hut the impracticability of removing his 
safe drink it; if not, pour it out on the wife and children, one an infant, with. 
ground.” out exciting suspicion in the Oneidas 
Having said this Onata, without wait- | by whom the vicinity of his abode wa 

ing for a reply, ran at once to her friends | thickly surrounded, precluded the pos. 
Howala and Hama, whose affection for | sibility of making the attempt. He re. 
Dean she kner to be little less than her | solved, therefore, to wait the course of 
own, and in conclave together the three | events until some mode appeared poss- 
heroines (for such the sequel will dis-| ble to avert the catastrophe. And 
close they proved themselves) meditated | knowing that to tell his wife of the 
over the matter. Numerous were the | threatened danger, would only be to 
plans that they discussed, first adopt-/ create a pang of misery which he woull 
ing and then rejecting them, for securing | have no mode of soothing, he determined 
the safety of their friend. At length | to confine to his own breast a woe that 
they resolved upon their course. providence alone could avert. 


No sooner had this been resolved up- The councils were renewed from time 
on than Onata started off to apprise / to time, and were as often postponed 
Dean of his danger, and to prepare him | through the strenuous efforts made by 
for its consequences. He was, as may | the chiefs friendly to Dean to save him, 
be supposed, astounded at the announce- | for several weeks, until at length the fa- 
ment, and had he not known that he | tal die was cast, and the formal decision 
could place the most implicit reliance on | came to that Dean must expiate with his 
his informant, he would have distrusted | blood the crime of the unknown mur- 
the correctness of the intelligence. Hay-/ derer. ; 
ing told him all she knew, her aged Han Yerry and his fife had by a kind 
cheeks the while overspread with tears, | of tacit consent observed to each others 
she desired him to remain quiet. To | perfect silence on the subject of the 
take no step himself for security, nor to councils ; but no sooner had the dread- 
attempt escape, assuring him that should | ful issue of the deliberations been pro- 
her tribe, unfaithful to him as their son, | nounced, than Han Yerry hurried home, 
and ungrateful for the many services | took up the cup of water, and dashed it 
he had rendered them, determine upon | to the ground. 
his destruction, that she had secured a His wife turned pale on the instant; 
mode of escape; but she steadfastly re-| the next, recalled the lightning to her 
fused to disclose to him the means by | eagle eye, and she ran with the speed o! 
which it was to be effected. To his! the antelope (for woman's vengeance 
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nerv ” her aged limbs) to join her con- 
é federates on mer cy ’s errand. 
A bitter winter’s night had closed in | 


Dean’s woodland home ; the wind rush- | 

ing in gushes through the leafless forest, 

lulled for the moment only to eather | 
| strength, as it seemed, to reiterate with 

: redoubled might its previous efforts to 

drive all obstacles before it, that crossed 

* its boisterous tract. The rain, made 
plaything by the air, was hurried down- 

ward and onward by its impetuous force, 

' and threatened to beat in the well-barred 

| door. 

' Dean awoke by the uproar of the con- 

; tending elements, lay pondering over 

' the phases of his dangerous position ; 

F and calculating in every way his imagi- 

= nation could devise, the chances of his 

= ocrhanging fate. 

The gale lulled for a few minutes, and 

| he was again trying to sleep, (a solace 

' and relief that for some weeks now, his 

anxieties for those to him more dear 

than self, had almost denied his wearied 
frame,) when to his horror the war 
whoop of the Oneidas burst suddenly 
upon his maddened ear, and he doubted 

not that Ae was the object of their rage. 

’ Waking his loved wife, he quickly 

now told her his fears, desiring her to 

keep quiet with her little ones, whilst he 
went to receive the Indians in the ad- 
| joining room, and endeavored to turn 
> them from their purpose, - Commending 
his wife and children to Him who careth 
for the widow, but with aching heart, 

p = (for he presumed his Indian mother had 

P *) failed in her intended purpose for his 

| @ ‘elief,) he left his wretched family, and 

3} went to meet his fate. 

_ Eighteen chiefs entered, whose solemn 
countenances and war-dresses at once 
announced their purpose. Amongst 
them was Han Yerry, whose downcast 

7] spect and heaving breast, bespoke the 
"| Wretchedness that dwelt within ! 

The head chief immediately entered 











| “We come,” said he, “to take your 
life! To you we bear no ill; but the 
| justice of our ways demand it, One of 


with unusual severity around James | our brothers has been killed by a white 


man; and in the world of spirits he can 
not have peace till we have given to the 
| Great Spirit a white man’s life. Our 
council has resolved that yours must be 
that life, and duty, therefore, brings us 
here. You must die. If you have a 
word to speak, we will hear.” 

“My friends,” said Dean, “ you do 
me much wrong; and yourselves no 





less. Although a white man, I am one 
of you. You took me for a son into 
your tribe. You taught me your ways 
of living, and your laws; and by your 
laws, you know that you must seek ven- 
geance of the murderer’s tribe; not of 
your own. I therefore am free, and 
your council must think again. Be- 
sides, was I not of your tribe, would 
the Oneidas take the life of an old friend 
that has for years brought benefits upon 
them? Would you make my poor wife 
a widow, and my dear children father- 
less? No, no, Oneidas, I know you 
well. You have warm hearts, and love 
your own dear pappooses too well to 
wish to see mine wretched and forlorn.” 
“We know you well,” replied the 
chief, ‘and sorry are we for your fate. 
"Tis not for yengeance that we seek your 
life, but for the happiness of our poor 
murdered brother. True, you are our 
son, but you are white man still, and 
that will satisfy the Great Spirit. For 
your wife, your children, we will well 
provide. Your land shall be theirs, and 
more will we give them if they want, as 
we gave this to you. But you must die. 
Our chiefs in council have the death-lot 
cast, and so must your lot be.” 
Poor Dean felt that his chance of life 
was ebbing fast, without vestige of hope, 
when suddenly the door opened, and 
Onata entered the apartment. She stood 
by the entrance without speaking. An- 
other minute and Howala entered also, 








% upon the object of their visit. 





and stood beside her companion; a 
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pause, occasioned by so unwonted an 
intrusion, was broken by the door 
opening a third time, and Hama appear- 
ed, and placed herself by the other two 
women. The three stood motionless, 
with their blankets drawn closely around 
them. 

The chiefs appeared to be astounded 
at the hardihood that had induced the 
women to intrude into their presence, 
when they were met in council ; and for 
a little time they waited in silence, ap- 
parently expecting the women to tell 
the purport of their visit. The latter, 
however, neither moved nor spoke. 

At length one of the chiefs desired the 
women to retire. As before, they re- 
mained motionless and silent. 

The head chief then addressed them, 
commanding them instantly to quit the 


, upon the chiefs could not have }, 


m AR YF. 


stormy heavens above them, th 


more electric. They seemed petr 
and lost in astonishment at the 


"iff 
re 


| before them, and they gazed for a shor 
| time vacantly around. 


| Spirit has caused this, 


place, and leave them to finish their | 


business. 
Onata immediately replied, 
“‘ Oneidas, I know your business here. 


Han Yerry, availing himself of ¢h, 
consternation and uncertaiaty which }, 
saw visible in their countenances, 9, 
claimed, 

*‘Oniedas, we are wrong! The Great 
These wom 
could not do this but for Him. Let ys 
reverse the decree.. "Tis not his wij) 
that the white man should die!” 

Lost in amazement, the chiefs unani- 
mously adopted Han Yerry’s proposal, 
the decree was reversed on the spot, and 
James Dean owed his life to 


Tue Heroes or Onema. 


Note.—The leading incidents in the 


| above tale in the life of the Dean fan ly 


You come to take this good white man’s | 


life. He is my son—your son, for you 
gave him to me for the tribe, and he is 
one of us. But he is more; he is our 
friend with the white man. He has for 
a hundred moons been faithful to us, and 
has made the white mans of this coun- 
try love us. He has saved our brother 
Omi’s life, and for it, all but gave his 
own. COurst be that chief that scalps 
this white man’s head. He is my son, 
he is son to Omi’s mother and his wife 
now here, and the first blow that falls 
upon his head shall plunge thése scalp- 
ing knives into our breasts. 
Oneida’s daughters live to see that white 
man murdered by his friends.” 

As she gave utterance, with the ve- 
hemence of intense passion, to the con- 
cluding words of her harangue, the three 
heroines opened their blankets and dis- 
played each, in their upraised hands, a 
gleaming blade, the bright luster of 
which afforded evidence that their re- 
solves were not empty threats. 

Had a thunderbolt descended from the 


Never shall | le “ee 
| people, we fear, have arrived at what 


are founded on fact, with the exceptio 
of that with which ‘it opens relative to 


| the little girl’s visit for twenty-four 
| hours to the Indians. 


This, however, is 


| a true account of a similar circumsta 


that occurred to another family about 
the same period of time. It has been 
introduced to increase the interest of the 
narrative, as well as to point out the im 
portance of circumspection in the exer- 


| cise of a sound discretion in our conduct 
| to others. 


The influence that slight circumstances 


| frequently exercise upon our future wel- 
| fare, is oftentimes far beyond their ap- 


| parent sphere. 


A courteous word or 
even gesture has often won an opinion, 


' that subsequent intercourse has ripened 


into esteem and friendship. And few 
are usually called “‘ years of discretion,” 
without being able to charge themselves 
with many instances of indiseretio) that 
have weighed, in their unforeseen re 
sults, heavily upon their after life. 

We must not close this note without 


| adding that meed of praise which 


female character undoubtedly deserves; 
when viewed in the general, for perse- 
verance and true moral courage. In the 
hour of difficulty and danger, whatever 
may be its kind, both history and daily 


' experience prove that (after the first 
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ee 
outburst of alarm) the weaker sex al- 
most universally at such times sets an 
example of energy, combined with pa- 
sence, endurance and resignation which 
her stronger helpmate finds a useful | 
stimulus to Ads failing powers! 





For the Am, Farmer's eentos. 
CULTURE OF THE MIND. 


BY WM. H. GAIGE, 


*“ Mind makes the man— 
Want of it the fellow.” 


Tats motto, somewhat altered from 
Pope, has @ peculiar bearing upon the 
agriculturist. The farmer possesses all 
the advantages of other classes of the 
community ; and if he will improve his 
mind, his influence wili be as potent, and 
his exaraple as salutary, as the influence 
and example of any other profession. 
The richest soil will produce neither 
bread nor meat without culture. Good 
culture not only improves the mind and 
fits it for high mental qualification and 
enjoyment, but it lightens the toils and 
greatly increases the profits of labor. 
franklin owed his usefulness, his fortune 
and his fame to his early habits of study, 
of industry, and of virtue. Without 
these early habits he probably would 
have risen to neither fortune nor fame, 

Some minds, like some soils, are richer 
than others, yet even apparently sterile 
minds like unfertile soils may by good 
culture be made to yield great returns, 
However menial and servile agricultural 
labor may have been considered among 
the privileged classes of Europe, and 
however degrading it may yet be held 
by the would-be aristocracy of America, 
it has commanded the highest respects 
of good men in every age, and constitu- 
ted in our country the favorite study of 
4 Washington, a Jefferson, a Jackson, a 
Madison, a Monroe, and a Humphrey, of 
in Livingston, a Shelby, an Armstrong, 
a Lowell, a Lincoln, and a great many 
others whose names will stand out in 
bold relief among the future annals of 
our country. Let then no young aspi- 


rant e a and usefulness shun rural 


employment because it does not feed his 
hopes of distinction, and let no one en- 


| gaged. in this employment forego the op- 








portunity which his condition presents 
of cultivating his mind as the surest 
means of sinking the fellow and rising 
to the dignity of the man. 

Cuavumont, N. Y., March 8, 1858. 





From Dr. Waterbury's Lectures on Physiology and 
Natural History. 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE 
 YOUNG—THE CATS PAW. 
Farr and softly Miss Pussy! Come 

and sit with us a minute. We'll smooth 
your back until you purr—become mag- 
netized, as our friends the mesmerists 
would say, and then you must let us 
look at your foot, that dainty little foot 
of yours, that you take such nice care 
to keep from the wet. 

First let us notice the soft pad at the 
bottom, on which she treads. How 
noiselessly she steals along through the 
dark ! hen she approaches, the long 
ears of the mouse, though they can de- 
tect the slightest rustle, hear no sound, 
When the ox or the horse moves as 
swiftly, the very earth trembles beneath 
his tread; but the whole cat tribe steal 
on their prey and doom them in death- 
like stillness. 

Both these tribes of animals are alike 
in this—they walk on the ends of their 
toes; that is, what corresponds to the 
toes in man. Hence they are called dig- 
itigrades ; to distinguish them from such 
flat-footed animals as we, and the bears— 
the plantigrades. 

The feet of digitigrades are all made 
after one plan. In the horse and cow 
the toe nails are very thick and stout; 
in fact are hoofs, and enclose the pad, 
which is then almost as hard as horn, 
and is called the frog. In the horse 
there is but one toe, and consequently 
but one toe nail on each foot; but that 
one is made very large and hard, in order 
to bear fast travel on firm ground. In 
this respect the foot of the horse corre- 
sponds in structure to the iron rails on a 
railroad ; while the cloven foot of the ox 
and other ruminating animals more 
nearly corresponds to the mechanism of 
a plank road. Hence the horse prefers 
dry, hard ground, and shuns wet, 
swampy places, for when his foot is once 
sunk in the mire, it is very difficult to 
draw out, 
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When the ox, however, treads on soft | inhabit trees, the claws are intended ¢. 


ground, his split hoof spreads a little as | holding fast to the bark, and so aro ;.., 
it sinks into the earth, so that when he | retractile like those of the cat trike, 
begins to extract it, it becomes smaller, | One of the toes also is turned backwars. 
and comes out more readily. Hence | so as to act like a thumb in clingine 3 
oxen are better adapted than horses to | limbs and in holding nuts. By me, 
boggy ground or deep snow, and this | of these thumb-like toes, squirrels yy, 
structure of the foot allows of a habit down a tree almost as readily as yy 
cows have of frequenting marshy pools | ___In the sloth, a South American anima) 
in hot weather. that lives almost exclusively in trees 

In the reindeer, an animal made to | hanging by its fore paws, the claws o; 
inhabit the polar regions, the two rudi- | the fore feet are enormously large 4p; 
mentary toes above the heel, which in | long—quite too large to be retracted 
oxen and swine are called dew cluws, are | like those of the cat. When on th 
so large as to be used in deep snow, like | ground, they must be doubled direct), 
the other toes; thus making the ani- | under the foot, so that the animal walk; 
mal’s foot spread over a great surface, | very awkwardly, as it were on its knue. 
like a snow-shoe; yet when the foot has | kles. 
sunk into the snow, it is drawn out as | Mr. Jefferson, having discovered som, 
readily as that of the ox. The feet of | of the claws and bones of the foot of a 
birds that wade in marshes are made | extinct animal of this sort, supposed 
after the same plan, and for the same | they must have belonged to a kind of 
reason. | lion, as large as an elephant. He sent 

When we place the finger on the pad | the bones to M. Cuvier, the great French 
under the cat’s foot, and press gently on | naturalist, who, on examining them 
the upper side of the toes with the | could find no marks of the backward 
thumb, four sharp claws protrude. | and sidewise joint, that exists in the cat 
Their points are like needles. The dog, | tribe, and so concluded the animal | 
the squirrel, and the woodchuck also | have been rather a hugh sloth, than a 
have claws, but they are so exposed to | lion. 
the weather and the dirt, that they are 
dull. How are the cat’s claws kept 
sharp ? 

By a very simple and beautiful ar- 
rangement. The last joint of the toe, Fs Bea tee iol abieut taro centuries 
that which supports the claw, doubles| . 
backward and to one side, into the | Since the first one of the Japhetic rac 
space between two toes; so that when | set foot upon the soil of this new well 
she walks she does not, like other ani- | peopled State. The sons of Shem, found 
mals, put that joint foremost, but rather | here, had no scepter of empire or of ef- 


the second joint. When the nails, to- | : 
| fectual government. Possessing som 


gether with the last joint, are doubled | : 

back in this way into the space between | art, they had cultivated the soil but lit 
two toes, the cords which run to them | tle, they were idolatrous in religion, in 
are placed at such disadvantage that they fact but little less savage than the wild 
can only move the toes for the purpose | },....4. upon which they lived. No refu- 
of walking. When the cat seizes her | f Ham's Be heal 
prey, however, a little muscle throws oe om SS yee, ad escaped 
the last joint of the toe, that which sup- | hither. The Red man had absolute 
ports the claw, over into the same posi- sway. The Christian had not long tr 
tion as in other animals, and then the | yorsed the country until he named the 
ert! a driven by the — muscle and | country in tragical parlance the “ Bloody 
with the same power with which the : LG 
animal moves AR + tay The tiger wields | ground.” Penetrating still deeper into 
these terrible weapons with as much | her unbroken cane brakes he added 
force as a horse kicks; so that a single | “The darkand bloody ground.” Digest 
blow from the front side of dne of his | ing what of history relative to Tennessee, 


claws, as the beast was leaping over, | #¢ was in 1665 or thereabouts that the 


has been known to fracture the skull of | ‘ : : 
| first white man inhaled the vital fluid, 


&® man. 
In animals like the squirrel, made to | or trod the ground of Tennessee. The 


SCRAPS OF TENNESSEE. 


BY A. L. B., A TENNESSEAN, 
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company was from Virginia. The buf- 
filo, bear, panther, wolf, deer, and other 
«iid beasts fed in thousands on the high 
ling cane, or skulked in the dark 
to grind the bones of the lesser 
animals. The Indian’s arrow had no 
music or fire to alarm them. If their 
then tameness could be now experienced 
or told, the sight or recital would doubt- 
less astonish the most valiant. Most of 
the animals named have followed or re- 
ceded in advance of their landlords, 
westward, for westward the star of 
Empire took its way. Well might the 
sturdy pioneer in the year stated ex- 
claim, “J am richer than he who had 
his flocks of a thousand hills,” because 
he knew no king but God. These 
twenty decades have passed away. How ? 


rust 
ravine 


The Tennessee pioneer suffered, lived, 
anddied. What were his feats of daring 
will never be half told—no historian has 
performed half the task. Yet upon the 
true heart of every Tennessean is in- 
scribed as upon a lasting cenotaph some 
of the honor’s due, “ reguiescat in pace,” 
fr Olim meméinisse juvabit. There is 
a melancholy consolation in retrospect of 
the past, though the life’s blood of many 
watered the ground under the stroke of 
the tomahawk of the swifter savage. 
The future recollection will be pleasing, 
when we compare what Tennessee is to 
be, and what she now is. I will leap 
over the space intimated as perhaps un- 
interesting, and proceed to quote from 
recent data. 


In 1850 Tennessee had attained a high 
rank in comparison with her sisters. 
The euphony of the Indian Tanasee was 
nobly contended for in the United States 
Congress as the appropriate name for 
this territory by her valiant sdén, Jack- 
son. The independent integral Frank- 
lin or Frankland, as a sovereign state, 
had died away. The name, in Indian 
dialect meaning “a spoon,” was given 
instead, She wears the euphony brighter 
ind more beautiful, whilst the emblem, 
the spoon, obtains. Some idea, I think, 


in that name, 
45,600 square miles, five-sixths arable— 
in size’ is about medium in the sister 
| family. 
habitants, being the fifth in population 
in the Union. 
eighth. In live stock the seventh. She 
produced 52,137,863 bushels of Indian 
corn, while ten years before she exceed- 
ed all her sisters in the growth of this 
valuable cereal. 
head of thé galaxy in home made manu- 
factures, and averaged about $3 to head 
of population in value of articles sold 
that year. She strikes hands with eight 
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She has an area of 


She had over one million of in- 


In improved acres the 


But she stands at the 


of her sisters in geographical location, 


| an emblem I claim of the social charac- 
| ter of her children. Two Presidents 
have hailed from her border. I don’t 
| mean to discuss whether the old Domin- 

















ion is justly entitled to the appellation 
of the mother of statesmen, but I claim 
Tennessee, as have others, to be the 
mother of States. 
more States than any other. 
truth of this proposition I refer to the 
emigrants in all the States south and 
west of her. 
weapon of the Tennessee soldier has 
been beaten into plowshares and pruning- 
hooks, and from her fertile knobs and 
loamy valleys, and still more productive 
bottoms, she has now in store from the 


She has peopled 
For the 


The warlike and lethal 


| crop of 1857 a surplus of the necessaries 





of life sufficient to feed for the present 
year fwice her population. 
have to do is send in your orders, and 
we would like to have you all speak at 
once. 


All you 


More anon. 
Mut Benp, Tenn., March 56, 1858, 





For the American Farmers’ Magazine. 
INSTITUTIONS OF MICHIGAN— 
HER PROSPECTS. 


BY A NEW-YORKER. 
Aw Eastern man being asked his opin- 


ion of the West, replied, “It is a most 
beautiful country, and for farming can 


not be surpassed, but, for my part, I 
had rather live at my old home in the 
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East, where I can see hundreds of young 
people pass my window daily to and 
from the halls of learning, than be pro- 
prietor of the most extensive farm in the 
West.” 


in this important particular. Already 
has a decided stand been taken in favor 


of education. Michigan can claim warm- | 


est praise for the part she is taking in 
the cause of education. The same in- 
terest that. prevails at the East in regard 
to educational privileges, is noticeable 
here. The fact that the only Agricultu- 
ral College in the United States is located 
in this State, is a favorable indication 
that, ere long, she may rank among the 
first in education, if not in agriculture. 


Michigan has won the title of a tem- | 


perance State by the decided interest 
she has manifested in favor of this 


cause. Temperance organizations were | 


formed, and the beneficial results were 


apparent from the influence they pos- | 
sessed. Such seeming the earnest wish | 


of the people, a prohibitory law was 
passed. For a time the good efforts of 
such a law was seen; but the officers 
whose duty it was to enforce it, for fear 


of losing their offices, ceased to prose- | 


cute its violators, and, until quite re- 
cently, no effect has been made to stop 
the sale of liquor. Now, however, we 
are glad to observe that the people are 
taking the matter in hand, and in the 
towns where prosecutions have taken 
place, no liquor is sold publicly, except 
for medicinal purposes. If the thing is 
pushed forward, Michigan may deserve 
the name of a “ Temperance State.” 


If there is anything in which this | 


State is deficient, it is her Press. The 
number of her presses is large enough, 
but they seem to be in the hands of par- 
ty demagogues, who look only to their 
own interests. The press does not ex- 
ert that influence it is capable of produc- 
ing. A turbid river bears a ship upon 
its bosom quite as well as though its 


He loved learning, and loved | 
to see those who were acquiring it. But | 
the West will not always remain behind | 


poe a ar a a. 
waters were clear; but when drank. th. 
| water does not quench thirst, bu; 

| duces sickness. The press of Michivay 
bears news to its patrons; but the m, ral 
tone which should pervade the columns 
of all newspapers, is seldom found tn 
those published in this State. Tis “ol 
there are a few excellent papers pub- 
lished here, but their uumbers shou) 
be multiplied, 


| A large number of the farmers in this 
| section commenced their labors withoy: 


| sufficient capital, and a kind of “4g 
| shod” method of farming has, in many 
instances, been commenced. A patch 
of “ girdlings” in the edge of the ferent 
| and a log house among them are indica. 
| tions of this kind of farming. But thrif 
is visible in many places. Elegant farm. 
houses are being reared around us, and 
| the march of imrpovement is apparent. 
Here, too, can be witnessed the almost 
wonderful effects of draining. Our 
| farmers know the value of this inven- 
tion, and their marshes are transformed 
into the most beautiful meadows by a 
| thorough practice of this system. » 


| The winter of 1857 destroyed nearly 
| all the peach trees here, and fruit grov- 
| ers seem to think it useless to try again 
to establish this fruit. Other fruit flour 
ishes well, and in a few years fruit will 
| become one of the principal productions 
| of the State. 

| The abundant yield of grain, and ihe 
i 

} 

; 


high prices of 1856, induced the farmers 
| to contract debts, which they intended 
| to liquidate this fall; this could hav 
| been done readily enough had the prices 
| for grain remained high, but the ex- 
| tremely low prices has made the farmers 
| unable to meet the demands of the store 
| keeper. In many cases the prices paid 
| for grain will scarcely pay for carrying 
| it to market. The merchant becomes 
| enraged at the long delay of the farmer 
| in making payments, and dispatches a2 
| officer to enforce payment. Thus it hap- 
| pens that many are sued for debt wo 
| bever were before sued in their lives 
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The farmer’s credit is impaired—for the 
merchant spares no omte—and in many 
eases discouragement comes upon the 
new-comer, who is not long in denounc- 


‘ne the tradesmen of the West. The | 


press is unjust in its censure of the 

armers for not selling their grain when 

the prices will not pay for harvesting. 
Michigan needs union of sentiment. 


ss 


There are So many who entertain differ- 
ent thoughts on subjects of interest. I 
have seen &@ man disregard his own in- 
terest, for the sake of opposing the 
wishes of his neighbor. “his feature 
can be observed toa greater extent in 
Michigan than in the State of New-York. 
Give this State wnrion of sentiment, and 
a free, unsullied, uncontaminated press, 
and she will rank among the first States 
in the Union in every particular. 
O. A. Gooxp. 
Antrmm, Micn., Feb., 1858. 





SPRING. 
AN ACROSTIC.—-BY J. MC. C. 
Spring with its balmy air invites the muse with 
tender strain, 
P-ortraying with a gentle hand its sunshine and its 
rain, 
R-eflecting in its ope’ming flowers the life and bliss 


and loye— 
I-n store for every child of God in yonder courts 


above ; 
N-ew pleasures there will fill the soul,—no winter 
with the spring— 
G-ive then your heart unto your God,—an humble 
offering. 
New-Yorx, 1858. 


(From the British Tribune, Canada West.) 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Centro was the language originally 
spoken by our ancestors, which, by sue- 
cessive invasions, gradually changed its 
form into the Anglo-Saxon, which be- 
came developed into our modern Eng- 
lish, Chaucer and Wickliffe were the 
frst to make use of the spoken language 
in writing; and hence our language is 
not yet five hundred years old. It as- 
sumed in the Elizabethian age its most 
perfect form. he received Vernacular 
Bible has helped to render our language 
more stable. .Our language has never 
yet been equalled, take it in all its 
branches. It is more widely spoken 





than any language under the sun; and 
it is highly probable that it will, in fu- 
ture, become the universal tongue. That 
is to my mind its glorious destiny. 


READING FOR FARMERS AND 
MECHANICS. 

Mr Eprror :—Believing the old adage 
to be no less true at the present time 
than in its infancy that “reading is the 
avenue which leads to intellectual great- 
ness” and feeling it the duty of man, 
whatever may be his profession to secure 
for himself the benefit of the experiences 
and investigations of others, I have 
thought proper to solicit a space in your 
columns in which to offer a few sugges- 
tions on the propriety of the farmers of 
this county securing for themselves more 
agricultural reading matter, and not only 
the farmer but the mechanic should be 
supplied with a journal containing well- 
considered, reliable articles on all’ the 
leading questions which directly and 
materially affect the interests of both. I 
believe that every man should be intelli- 
gent in his business, that the great in- 
dustry of the country should be wisely 
conducted, that it is simple nonsense for 
him who “feeds the race” and who 
‘“‘smites the soil and the harvest comes 
forth” to remain forever in the furrow, or 
the wielder of the plane and mallet to for 
ever lie hidden beneath the litter from 
his bench. I would that every laboring 
man would feel the importance of taking 


that position among his fellows which 
belongs to those who hold the balance of 
the world’s life in their stalwart hands.— 
Courtland Oounty Republican. 


j=" Great men never swell. It is 
only your ‘‘ three-cent individuals,” who 
are salaried at the rate of two hundred 
dollars a year, and dine on potatoes and 
dried herring, who put on airs and 
flashy waistcoats, swell, blow, and en- 
deavor to give themselves a consequen- 
tial appearance. No discriminating per- 
son need ever mistake the spurious for 
the genuine article. The difference be- 
tween the two is as great as that between 
a barrel of vinegar and a bottle of the 
pure juice of the grape.” 
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CHEMICAL. 
AMMONIA. 

Tue fact stated in our last, that cer- 
tain substances, usually found on the 
farm, or, if not found there, easily ob- 
tained, as clay, charcoal, and swamp 
mud, or peat, have a strong attraction 
for ammonia, affords ground for a prac- 
tical application to farm practice. 

Clay and charcoal are the two sub- 
stances to berelied upon for retaining the 
ammonia of manures. It is true there 
are other substances which will answer 
the purpose. Sulphuric acid, for in- 
stance, if diluted with water and sprin- 
kled about the stalls and the fermenting 
manure heaps, will change the carbonate 
of ammonia into a sulphate, which is not 
volatile, and will therefore prevent the 
dissipation of the non-volatile carbonate. 
Muriatic acid produces a like effect— 
changes the volatile carbonate of aramo- 
nia into a non-volatile muriaie, and thus 
prevents its escape. Plaster, to a limit- 
ed extent, and especially in a moist state, 
produces a similar effect. 

But the farmer would sooner use such 
substances as his own farm affords than be 
dealing with the apothecary. Sulphuric 
acid is sold by the quantity for 24 cents 
a pound, Country apothecaries seldom 
charge less than 12} for small quanti- 
ties. Besides, these acids are not things 
that the farmer is much conversant 
with. They are unsafe, unless managed 
with discretion and care. Practically, 
then, clay and charcoal are the sub- 
stances to be relied on for retaining am- 
monia. 

Clay, constituting as it does a portion, 
though in some cases a very small por- 
tion, of all soils, is the principal thing 
which gives them the power of retaining 
ammonia ; and it is this mainly for which 
loam is valuable for composting with 
manures as a retainer of ammonia. 


Charcoal, on the other hand. js y 
gives to peat, leaf-mold, earth cathorea 
from old hedges, etc., their value as ro. 
tainers. Is there charcoal in these: 
Strictly there is not. Charcoal is th, 
result of a slow combustion, with par. 
tial exclusion of air, by which the oxy. 
gen and the hydrogen of wood ea 
driven off, while only the carbon is lef 
But decay is but a sort of slow combys. 
tion—a combustion so slow as to pro- 
duce but little heat; and there is a point 
in the process of decay where the same 
effect has been produced—the oxygen 
and hydrogen gone from the decaying 
body, and nothing but the carbon left, 
If a wisp of straw were ignited, and then 
suddenly extinguished by covering it 
over with something that would exclude 
the air, it would be reduced to charcoal 
But if the same straw were left to decay 
in the soil, or wherever the air is par- 
tially excluded, there would be a point 
in the process where it would be almost 
as black, owing to its carbonaceous 
character, as if charred by fire. 
muck, leaf mold, indeed any vegetable 
matter that has turned black in the pro- 
cess of decay, may therefore be regarded 
as a sort of charcoal. 


Swamp 


It is often recommended to use an 
abundance of charcoal—coal dust—with 








manures; and this is well, where it can 
be readily obtained, since nothing is bet- 
ter as a retainer of ammonia and other 
gases. Where it can be readily obtain- 
ed, it should be used freely for this pur- 
pose—thrown into the sink run, the 
privy, the pig pen, or wherever foul gases 


| are likely to escape to the injury of the 


health, or to diminish the value ef a fer- 
tilizer. 

But as coal dust, in most places, can 
not be had in sufficient quantities, swamp 
muck, or any black mold, made up as it 
is mostly of vegetable matter, reduced 
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ty a state strongly resembling charcoal, 
is a good substitute—is very effect- 


: fore 
ein seizing hold of and retaining float- 


‘ng gases, and especially ammonia. 

In view of what we have said, let us 
: gnd answer three practical ques- 
tions: 

i. What is the use of applying clay 
«0 a sandy soil? In addition to the 
physical effect of amending the soil, so 
as to render it more solid and more re- 
tentive of water, it serves to aid the 
feeble powers of such a soil for retaining 
the gases generated from the manures 
put into it, especially the ammonia, for 
the nutriment of plants. On many a 
light soil, we suppose one load of clay 
(pulverized by a winter's frost) and one 
load of barn manure will benefit the soil 
and produce an increase of crops equal 
to two loads of manure without the 
clay. 

2. Why apply swamp muck, leaf- 
mold, hedge cleanings, etc. ?. These 
also tend to a physical amendment of 
soils. Ifa soil be very sandy and light, 
they render if more compact, more re- 
tentive of water, better suited to the 
conditions of vegetable growth; if clayey 
and compact, they open its pores and 
make it more pervious to the air; and 
in their further decay in the soil, they 
afford carbonic acid largely, and, in a 
small degree, ammonia, as food for 
growing plants. Their own matter, like 
that of ordinary manures, is manufac- 
tured into new and living forms. But 
their main object after all, especially 
when used in the yard, stall or pen, or 
for the purpose of composting, before 
being applied to the soil, as they ought 
in most cases to be, is to retain the am- 
monia of other manures. And here 
again we say that on many soils—on 
nearly all that are of a lightish texture 
and not very well supplied with organic 
maiter—one load of swamp muck com- 
posted with one of barn manure, will 
give just about as good results as two 
loads of manure. The farmer, there- 
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fore, who has a muck bed on his prem- 
ises, has the power of doubling the 
quantity, without much if any deteriora- 
ting the quality of his manures, 

8. Should the farmer make a liberal 
use of these substances, notwithstanding 
the expense of the labor required? We 
think he should, because we think that 
the labor so expended will save a greater 
amount of ammonia and other fertilizing 
matters than an equal money value will 
bring from the Chincha Islands.—Kp. 





METEOROLOGICAL. 


CHAPMAN'S PRECALCULATIONS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1856, by L. L. CHAPMAN, in the Clerk’a 
Office ofthe District Court, for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, } 

FIRST DEPARTMENT. 
EXPLANATORY. 


THE TERM POSITIVE is here given 
to conditions abounding more with vital 
electricity, inspiring more health, vigor, 
cheerfulness, and better feelings for bu- 
siness intercourse, etc., and consequent- 
ly greater success, enjoyment, etc. 

THE TERM NEGATIVE is given to 
deficient, or less genially modified elec- 
trical conditions, which consequently 
are more unfavorable to health, feelings, 
business, social intercoyrse, etc. 

These conditions de not depent on the 
weather. A negative condition is often 
Fair,and a positive condition cloudy, and 
vice xersa.—w shows weak conditions. 

I Indicates Sundays. 

FIFTH MONTH, (May,) 1858. 
Tendency. Time o'clock 
1st, Positive, from 1 to 5 morn. 
Negative, from 6 morn to 11 eve. 
2d, Positive, from 1 morn to 4 eve, w. 
Mixed, from 5 to 12 eve. 
3d, Negative, from 1 to 8 morn. 
Mixed, from 8 to 10 morn. 
Negative, from 10 morn to 12 eve. 
4th, Positive, from 6 morn to 9 eve. 
5th, Positive, from 6 morn to 12 eve, w. 
6th, Negative, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Tth, Negative, from 1 morn to 1 eve. 
Positive, from 2 to. 12 eve. 
8th, Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
9th, TMixed, from 1 morn to 9 eve. 
10th, Negative, from 1 to 9 morn. 
Positive, from 10 morn to 12 eve, w. 
lith, Negative, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
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15th, 


16th, 


21st, 


224, 
28d, 


29th, 


$list, 


west. 


Ist, 


2d, 


3d, 


4th, 


12th, 
13th, 


14th, 


17th, 
18th, 
19th, 


20th, 


24th, 
25th, 
26th, 


27th, 
28th, 


meridian is immaterial. 
tions are fair, and the damp conditions 
cloudy or wet, at least three or four times 
out of five in the average. 
the damp conditions diffuse a cool, damp 
sensation through the atmosphere. 

Blanks indicate very weak, or mixed, 
or uncertain conditions. 

I Indicates Sundays. 


FIFTH MONTH, (May,) 1858. 
Time 
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Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 1 eve. 
Negative, from 1 to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 6 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 6 eve, w. 
Negative, from 7 to 12 eve. : 
{ Negative, from 1 morn to 3 eve. 
Positive, from 4 to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 4 eve. 
Negative, from 5 to 10 eve. 
Positive, from 1 to 11 morn. 
Negative, from 12 noon to 10 eve. 
Mixed, from 1 to 8 morn. 
Positive, from 9 morn to 3 eve. 
Negative, from 4 to 8 eve. 

Mixed, from 1 morn to 1 eve. 
Positive, from 2 to 12 eve, w. 
Negative, from 3 to 11 morn. 
Positive, from 12 noon to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 6 morn to 9 eve, w. 
J Mixed, from 7 to 10 morn. 
Negative, from 7 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 3 eve. 
Negative, from 4 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 to 11 morn. 
Negative, from 12 noon to 12 eve. 


80th, TNegative, from 5 morn to 10 eve. 


Negative, from 6 morn to 5 eve. 
Positive, from 6 to 12 eve. 


SECOND DEPARTMENT. 


The changes are four minutes earlier 
for each degree of longitude (60 miles) 


| 
} 


| 
j 
} 





‘ 
' 
' 
| 


Difference of latitude in the same | 


The dry condi- 


When fair, 


o'clock. Ray-angle. Tendency. 
At 56 morn Y, warm, dry. 

At 12 eve Y’ warm. 

TAt 9 morn R, warm, dry. 

At 3 eve V, cool, damp. 

At 4 eve q warm. 

At 7 eve GV- cool, damp. 

At 8 morn GO” damp, windy. 
At 9 morn Y,, warm, dry. 
At 10 morn V’ cool. 

At 12 noon G’ warm. 

At 5 morn [” cool. 
At 10 morn R,, warm, dry. 


5th, 


6th, 


7th, 


8th, 


9th, 


10th, 
Lith, 


12th, 


13th, 


| 14th, 


15th, 


16th, 


| 17th, 





18th, 


19th, 


20th, 





At 3 eve BR- warm, windy, 


At 4 eve V,, cool. 
At 5 eve O,, 


At 9 eve G,, warm, dry. 
damp, win dy. 


At 3 morn OV” 
At 4 eve O, —— 
At 12 eve.. 
At 1 morn Y” 


At 7 morn QO,, 
At 8 morn .. 


At 9 morn Q’ 


At 11 eve O, damp. 

At 4 morn I” cool, damp. 
At 5 morn G’ warm, dry. 
At 10 morn I, cool. 

At 3 eve YB- wind stirring 
At 12 eve B- windy. 

At 5 morn I,, cool, damp. 
At 12 noon R- warm, dry. 


At 1 eve V- cool. 


At 11 morn G- warm, dry. 
At 5 eve YI, cool, damp, windy 
warm. 


At 11 morn .. 
At 6 eve O, 





At 9 eve B’ wind stirring 
TAt 7 morn Y’ warm, dry 
At 3 eve YO” windy. 
wind stirring 
.. damp. 

At 6 morn I- cool, damp. 


At 9 eve B,, 
At 12 eve 


At 8 morn Q,, 


At 10 morn Y,, 
At 1 eve R,, 


At 8 morn 0” 


At 3 eve YR- warm, dry. 

At 6 eve Y” warm. 

At 7 eve V” cool, damp. 

At 10 eve G, warm, dry. 

At 11 morn YV- cool, windy. 


At 1 eve I’ cool. 





wind stirring, 
warm, dry. 

At 7 eve B” wind stirring. 

At 9 eve R” warm, dry. 

At 1 eve G” warm. 

At 9 eve [’ cool, damp. 

At 4 morn BI,, cool, damp, windy 
At 11 morn R,, warm. ‘ 
At 12 noon V, cool, damp. 

At 8 eve Y,, warm. 

At 12 eve I,, cool, damp. 

TAt 6 morn R,, warm, dry. 





warm. 
At 12 noon OR” windy, exciting 
At 9 eve Y’ warm. 

At 12 eve G,, warm, dry. 








warm, dry. 
warm. 

At 8 eve V,, cool. 

At 4 eve B, wind stirring. 
At 10 eve G, warm, dry. 
At 9 morn YV, cool, windy 
At 11 morn V, cool. 

At 10 eve B” wind stirring. 
At 11 eve G,, warm, dry. 
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At 3 eve O, —— 
oict, At 2 morn B, wind stirring. 
~~" At 5 morn, end of the zodiacal pe- 
riod, or natural month. 
At 11 morn G” warm, dry. 
At 2 eve O,, 
At 5 eve I,’ cool. 
994, At 1 morn R,, warm. 
At 4 eve I, cool, damp. 
At 9 eve B, wind stirring. 
{At 7 morn R’ warm. 
At 9 morn RV- cool. 
At 10 morn Y’ warm, 
94th, At 2 morn G,, warm. 
At 8 morn I” cool. 
At 4 morn ., cool. 
At 7 morn **-warm. 
At 8 morn GI, cool, damp. 
5th, At 10 morn Y’ warm, dry. 
At 10 eve B” wind stirring. 
26th, At 2 morn GO, damp, windy. 
At 7 morn G, warm. 
At 8 morn O-' : 
At 3 eve I, cool, damp. 
At 11 eve R” warm, dry. 
At ‘12 eve V” cool. 
27th, At 1 eve ¥” warm, dry. 
At 9 eve P cool, damp. 
28th, At 5 morn .. warm. 
At 1 eve GV, cool, windy. 
Atéevel, cool. . 

’ At 9 eve B, wind stirring. 
29th, At 11 morn GR, warm, dry. 
At 4 eve @” warm, dry. 

At 10 eve 0’ 
30th, TAt 4 morn R, warm, dry. 

At 7 eve V’ cool, damp. 

At 10 eve R’ warm, dry. 
lst, At 1 morn B,, wind stirring, 

At 3 morn O,, 

At 5 eve I” cool. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Cool Periods, longer and more promi- 
ut are more liable near the 5th, 16th, 
20th, 





i] 
oo 
Pas’ 

~ 











Greater tendency to windy, cloudy or | 


stormy periods, or gusts, near the 2d 
or 8d, 5th, 8th, 9th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 
20th, 23d, 25th or 26th, 28th. 

Periods of greater electrical deficiency, 
29th to 31st. 

_ Natural tendency of the zodiacal pe- 
riod from the Ist to 21stdry. From the 
22d to 31st damp. 

GENERAL BEARINGS. 

From the Ist to 6th a mixed condition 
prevails, in which the negative predomi- 
nates. From the 7th to the 29th the 
general tendency is more positive with 





| the exception of short intervals near the 


9th, 16th, 19th. From the 29th to 8ist 
negative. 

Near the above negative dates, espe- 
cially the $d, 5th, 9th,1€th,theatmospheric 
conditions tend more to nourish combus- 
tion, rendering fires and explosions more 
liable. They also tend to more excita- 
ble contentious feelings and to spreading 
disease in epidemic form of an inflamma- 
tory or typhoid nature as small pox, 
scarlet fever, sore throat, etc. : 


COINCIDENCES. 


From March 1st to 31st.—The bril- 
liant aurora on the morning of the 12th 
inst., rousing the fire departments, etc., 
oceurring at a date given to the public 
some three weeks previous, a8 more pre- 
disposing to auroras, is another of those 
coincidences which give the impress of 
unevadable truth to the reality of the 
discovery I claim. 

The cold interval from the 8d to the 
7th was strongly indicated in the table 
by the four combined currents ending 
with V or I on the 8d, (BI, GV, BV” 
BV ,—see explanation,) more than occur- 
red on one day so ending, for months 
previous or since. This interval was 
more marked than the subsequent cooler 
alterations. 

Of the periods given for greater windy, 
cloudy, or stormy tendency, 10 of the 14 
were fully corroborated. 

ie" Early mailing to distant patrons 
precludes the convenience of giving the 
coincidences of the immediate preceding 
month, 


GENERAL EXPLANATORY RE- 
MARKS. 

Tax Fmsr Department, giving the pos- 
itive and negative electrical conditions 
of the atmosphere, constitutes the chief 
importance of this document. 

These alternating conditions not only 
affect all the minutia of life, health, and 
enjoyment among mankind, but also 


_ bear universally upon the various ani- 


mal and insect tribes, and even upon the 
vegetable world. For electricity is the 
universal principle of physical vitality. 
By glancing at the first d ent 
synopsis the physician can udge 
whether he will find his patients better 
or worse. The out-of-door business man 
may also judge when in a strongly posi- 
tive day, he may more in all bu- 
siness depending on the will of others, 
especially of the sensitive, than in often - 
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several negative days—not from luck, 
chance, or fortune/—but because man- 
kind usually act as they feel. 

The synopsis is of universal bearing 
and application, and of great usefulness 
to all professions and classes of mankind. 

The general tendencies are given, but 
their effects vary according to mental 
discipline and constitutional sensitive- 
ness. A robust person may. only feel a 


shade pass over his mind from a condi- | 


tion that would prostrate another by 
sickness. 
Tae Seconp DerartMent, or synopsis 


of changes in the atmospheric tempera- | 


ture is less important, because not infal- 
lible. 
deemed useful by many. The changes 
usually corresponding to within the hour 
before or after, three or four times out 
of five in the average. 

In this synopsis the first letter of each 
colored ray is given, instead of the word 
in full, after the words morn, eve. They 
show the angle of the solar spectrum in 
which the current of reflected light that 


produces the condition is intercepted. | 


Yet it is sufficiently correct to be | 





NTIFIC. 


| Periods (.) in the place of letters, sho 
| currents under investigation — J), 


periods (..) combined currents—Hy»},,, 
| (-) after letters show confluent curr Nts 
| — Commas (,) after the letters show po. 
| itive—Apostrophes (’) negative condition 
See second department. They also shox 
| the force of the intercepted curren 
One comma or apostrophe shows weaker 
two commas, etc., (,,”) stronger currents 
Many of the weaker changes are per. 
| ceptible only by instruments. Those i 
| struments are the Prism, Thermometer 
| Barometer, Hygrometer, Electrometer, 


i 


| To Acrico.rurists.—The electricity 
supplied by the reflected light of the 
moon during her increase is more pos 


_tive. During her decrease more nega- 
tive. Hence fruit trees should be prun. 


| ed, and vegetables growing above t 
ground should be sown, etc., betw: 
the first quarter and the full moor 
thrive best. Esculent roots, potatoes, 
etc., thrive best planted in the decr 
of the moon. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Thus, R for the red ray, O for the | 


orange, etc. Currents intercepted in 
the angles of the Y., or R.,or G., rays tend 
to a warm and usually fair temperature. 
R, sometimes showery. V, or I, to cool 
and damp—three or fouf times out of 
five cloudy or wet. B, and often V, to 
electrical, and more or less wind stirring. 


O, to variable—in most cases cloudy or | 


wet; but when dry to sultry or exciting. 
Single letters show single currents. 
Double letters show combined currents 
which usually operate longer and with 
greater force; often so supercedig the 
effects of passing single currents that 
the latter becomes only modulations in 
along dry or wet, warm or cool period, 
induced by the former. 
be calculated so accurately as the single 
currents, but seldom vary many hours. 

Longer or more prominent cool pe- 


riods usually oecur near combined cur- | 


rents ending with V, or I. 

Warm periods usually occur near com- 
bined currents ending with R, or G. 

Windy, or cloudy, or stormy periods, 
or gusts, usually occur near combined 

currents which end with B, V, I, or 0. 

: Periods of greater electrical deficiency 
are such as predispose more to vegetable 
defection or blight, to cholera, etc. 

All the combined currents predispose 
more to electrical disburbances, earth- 
quakes, auroras, etc. 


They can not | 


Our atmosphere may be viewed as an 

ocean 50 miles in depth, and being ex 
| tremely elastic, the lowest portious, 
those nearest the earth, are under a pres 
sure of 15 pounds to the inch. As by 
atmospheric tides this portion rises 
the mountain side it expands, and its 
pacity by such expansion, for heat i 
| creased. It therefore robs the heat from 
| the dews of the mountain top, and causes 
| the eternal snows, while the same por 
| tion re-descending by currents to the 
| valley, gives up its latent as present 
| heat, and renders them verdant. It may 
| be viewed as Nature’s porter, carrying 
| and disseminating all the lighter portions 
of decomposition, and giving them up 
| where most required under the organic 
| law. 

At all times a large amount of water 
occupying our globe is to be found in 
| the atmosphere in ‘the form of vapor, and 

during its motion it deposits this general 
| lubricator of nature on all surfaces colder 
than itself. Every plant is kept moist 
by condensations from the atmosphere. 
Every particle in nature is lubricated by 
moisture thus supplied, and prevented 
from abrading itself. The under-drain- 
ing, plowing, and general manipulation 
of the soil, are mere adjuncts to the ac- 
mission of atmosphere for the deposit of 





moisture and of gases, foreign to itself, 





but 
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ee 


hut held mechanically in suspension, 


{ll chemical laws owe-their activity to 


its presence, and even the effects of light, 


heat, and sound, would be unintelligible | 
githout it. Its refractive force prevents | 


the sun’s heat from aggregating to such 


gn extent on the surface of our globe as 


spread over SO immense an area causes 


ail those manipulations which tend to | 
assist mankind in accelerating the oper- | 
ation of Nature’s laws. It is Nature’s | 
motor, and equilibrated to her will. It | 


carries the decay of continents across 
the surface of oceans, and fertilizes is- 


lends; it is the vehicle by which the | 
furina fecundi of plants meets the de- | 


‘sires of organic life, and gives birth to 


varieties. It maintains precise propor- | 


sons of its two constituents in their com- 


quantities of either that may be thrown 


ipon it, 4nd thus, while one of its con- | 
stituents, oxygen, will cause immediate | 


UU 


apoplexy, if breathed alone by animals | 


or plants, and the other, nitrogen, would 
cause asphyxia, from its inability to sus- 


mon with water, is Nature’s regulator. 


power developed through these engines 
from the primary principles emanating 
from a great first cause.— Work. Far. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD IN THE 
HORSE. 

Mr. Farrant, an [rish veterinary sur- 

geon, has published in the Dublin Quar- 


terly Journal of Medical Science, a re- | 


port of his successful experience in the 
transfusion of blood in the horse, in dis- 
eases attended with low vital action. 
Mr. F. says: 

“Having selected a healthy young 
horse from which to obtain the blood to 
be transfused, I opened the jugular vein 
in the patient and in the healthy subject, 
and having inserted the tube into the 
vein of the healthy horse, I placed the 





to melt it, while its mechanical action | 





temperature, and the other curved tube 
into the descending portion of the vein 
in the patient. As soon as the current 
from the healthy horse had completely 
expelled all atmospheric air, the blood 
flowed freely from the vein of one horse 
into that of the other in an unbroken 
current. The average quantity of blood 
transferred in each of these cases was 
about three quarts. I observed no par- 
ticular symptoms to follow from the 
transfusion until two quarts or more had 
passed from one to the other; but as 
soon as about that quantity had flowed 
into the diseased subject, there appeared 
to be produced an amount of stimulation 
indicated by an increased degree of ac- 
tion of the heart, at the same time the pu- 
pils began to dilate, and the countenance 


. | evinced an anxious expression. My 
bination as atmosphere, despite extra | 


former experiments led me to watch 
with great care the progressive dilation 
of the pupil, and 1 deemed it expedient 
in each case when this symptom was 
well developed, to compress the tube so 
as to diminish the current, and allow the 


transfusion to proceed more gradually. 
tain life; still the two in the proportion | 
in which they are combined, exhibits | 
that function to which we are all indebt- | 
ed for continuous existence. It, in com- | 


Occasionally I almost completely inter- 
rupted the current until the subsidence 
of this symptom, and I found that when. 
about three quarts had been transfused, 


| any additional quantity was followed by 
\ll the known changes in inorganic mat- | 
ters would be arrested by the absence of | 
either. It completes the chain of the | 
wonderful machinery which, within it-| 
self, has all the elements of creative | 


unpleasant symptoms, which indicated 
the necessity of stopping the operation. 
On removing the tube and closing the 
vein, all symptoms of irritation gradually 
subsided, and the pulse, from being ra- 
pid and irritable, became slower, strong- 
er and fuller, gradually approaching the 
healthy standard. In every instance I 
found action in the healthy animal suf- 
ficiently strong to propel the blood into 
the vein of the patient; but if it be 
found requisite, the circulation may be 
strengthened by giving the horse from 
which the blood is to be abstracted, a 
little brisk exercise immediately before 
the performance of the operation. 


“In each of my four cases the reac- 
tion was steady and progressive. The 
natural warmth of the extremities was 
gradually restored, and in the course of 
ten or twelve hours the patients pre- 
sented other equally unmistakable symp- 
toms of amendment, such as returning 
appetite, more quiet and steady respira- 
tion, cheerfulness of countenance, will- 


india rubber tube in the tin trough con- | ingness to move about, and in a short 


taining the hot water, to maintain its 


time they were pronounced cured.” 
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Place of Observation, 42 degrees North, on a Diluvial Formation, about 40 feet ai 
Susquehanna River, and 800 feet above tide, according to the survey 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE WEATHER. 


Arrranance or Braps, Frowers, ere, rv Nicuots, Tioga Co., N. Y., ox Marcu. r 


By R. Howell. 


of the New- York and Eri Railroad. 





Mar.7 A.M. 2 P.M./9 P.M.) : REMARKS. 

l 30 40 | 22 N. W,) Fair. |Light snow before daylight, half an inch. 

y) 13 19 | il “ |Cloudy.|Light snow before daylight, one-fourth in 

3 0 | 23) 138 S.E.| “ Snow squalls in P. M. and evening. 

4 2;15; 6 |N.W. “ (Snow squalls. 

5 8 8; 4; “ | .“. Snow squalls at intervals all day 

6; 9; @3i;11 | * | Faiz 

7| 9 | 24 | 16 |West.| <“ 

$114/88/18iINW! ° 

9! 16 | 22; 20 “ |Cloudy.|Light snow squalls at intervals all day. 

10 | 23 | 88 | 25 “| Fair. [Light snow squallin the morning. — 

11 | 38 | 46; 38 “  |Cloudy.| 

12 | 24 | 43 }- 35 " Fair. |Light snow squall at 9 P. M., and aurora at 9] 
13} 26 | 40 | 32 South. “ ‘(Small or light aurora at 9 P. M. 

14 | 86 | 46 | 40 |S. BE. (Clondy.|Light rain from 6} to 9 A. M., 

15 | 40 | 52 | 45 SAN) “  jLight rain at intervals all day; first blue bird se. 
16 | 42 | 65 | 47 |S. EB, | “jee in some places moved down the river. 

17 | 42 | 756 | 57 South) Fair, /First blackbird and butterfly, and red and black 

| caterpillar seen. 

18 | 50 | 53) 39) “ “ — |First robin seen; ice all went down stream. 
19 | 35 | 46 | 27 ,. * “« {The bee bird first seen, and frogs first heard. 
20; 26 | 56) 47) “ “ — {First flock of pigeons, and ground squirrel seen 
21 |-46 | 61 | 39 S&éw) « ight dash of rain before light and through the day 
22} 34 | 43 | 80 Naw! « 
23 | 27 | 41 | 26 (IN. Wi “ [Plowing commenced. 
24/25 | 45 | 2 | * we 
25 | 81 | 50 { 38 | “ |Cloudy./Light dash of rain in P, M. and evening. 
26} 31} 42 | 28 | “ | Pair. 
27} 28 | 48 | 34 | “ (Clondy./A few very large flakes of snow at 5 P. M. 
28 | 36 | 48 |. 81 | “ | “” {Snow in the morning; lunar halo at 9 P. M 
29 29 | 48 | 80} “ | Fair 
$0 | 27-| 52} 81 | “ | Clear. [Meadow larks first seen, 
$1' 30) 69131 | “ | Fair 














PATENT CLAIMS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Cy + ‘ 

Stlechanical. 

gravitating curtain, H, at the point o! 
the eduction of the blast, for the purpose 
of modifying and diffusing the same, and 
preventing the waste of seed, substan- 


Coutivatrrs. -- Joseph Banks, of tially in the manner shown and de- 
Dadeville, Ala.: I claim the construc- | scribed. 
tion, arrangement and combination of I also claim the combination and a: 
the body of the implement and its mo- | rangement of the overshot grating cylin: 
vable teeth, as described, whereby it is der, 0, and feed roller, D, with the blast 
readily adapted to properly receive in generator, G, and blast-regulating cur 
turn the several scrapers employed for | tain, H, the whole operating conjointly 
performing the various modes of cultiva- | jn the manner and for the purpose de- 
tion specified. 


Macutyes ror Hutuoc axp Creantsc| Harvesters.—George E. Chenowet!, 
Orover Srev.—J. V. Blackwell, of Ovid, | of Baltimore, Md.: I claim compens4 
N. Y.: I claim the application of the 


scribed. 





ing for the wear of the worm or groovt 
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». the driving cylinder, by making the | Tenn.: I claim the employment of the 


-ts of that cylinder adjustable, as de- 
‘eribed, thus giving increased certainty 
to the action of the cutters, 

Horse Hay Raxes.—Asahel Cowley, 
of Harpersfield, N. Y.: I claim the de- 
eoribed combination of a separator with 
, wheel rake, the whole being construct- 
oi arranged and operated in the man- 
ner and for the purpose as set forth. 

Composttrons FoR TANNING LEATHER. 
_Clinton Daniels, of Elk Horn, Wis.: I 
claim the combination and use of cream 


of tartar and bicarbonate of soda with | 


catechu in making a liquor, and using 
the same for tanning hides and skins, 
o0 Claim whatever being made to the 
discovery and use of the catechu alone, 
for tanning purposes, by me. 


Seur-LooseNING Horses anv CATTLE 
Tm—John J, Eshleman, of Lancaster, 
Pa.: L claim the bolt, B, in two sections, 
connected by the sliding scarf joint, H, 
for the purpose of instantly loosening the 
horse, as set forth. 

[ also claim the devices of the bolt, B, 
spiral spring, F, and casing, A, ail in 
combination, operating together, sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the pur- 
poses set forth. 


Mernop ov Licatmve Gas sy Enecrri- 
crry.—Samuel Gardiner, Jr., of New- 
York City: I claim placing a co’l of pla- 
tinum wire, or its equivalent, in the re- 
lative position to the jet of gas, as de- 
scribed, for the purpose of lighting the 
jet by electricity, and for the re-igniting 
it when blown out under the circum- 
stances and for the purposes set forth. 


Horse-powER Macuinss.—Jas. Grant, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; I claim making 
iron horse-powers with an open center 
to the caps, A, and an adjustable or a 
uxed bridge-piece, a, and making a dou- 
bie length or reversible pinion, B, as and 
ior the purpose specified. 

Straw Ovrrers.—W. W. Hollman, of 
Eddyville, Ky.: Tclaim the combination 
of the movable bottom, when construct- 
ed as set forth, with the cam shaft, C, 
cams, A and B, and connecting rod, D, 
for giving a projection of straw under 
the knife by raising tne lever, W, said 
projection bei ged and furnished by 
the upward and ownward motion of the 


lever, in the manner and for the purpose 
set forth, 


Cuurn.—J, A. Jordan, of Shelbyville, 


' 
i 


| 
i 
| 





revolving wheel, D, and stationary wheel, 
C, constructed and. operating in the 
churn as set forth, the bottom of the 


same being fitted to a stove casing in the 


| manner and for the purposes specified. 





W asaine Macuine,—James McVicker, 
of Green Co., Pa.: I claim forming a re- 
ceptacle within the wash-box for con- 
taining the clothes to be steamed pre- 
paratory to their being washed by means 


| of the ribs or slats, m, attached to the 


wash-box, and the ribs or slats, r, at- 
tached to the lid, P, so that upon open- 


ing the lid of the wash-box, the recep- 





| tacle also is opened for the introduction 


or removal of the clothes, substantially 
as described, 





HYDRAULIC CEMENTS AND MOR- 
TARS. 


Tue wonderful powers of durance 
which some mortars possess is to be ex- 
plained with ease; but before doing so, 
let us recollect that the mortar and ce- 
ment found in Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, now nearly two thousand years old, 
is as hard and compact as the volcanic 
rock on which it is found ; and there are 
many specimens of cements in the muse- 
ums of Europe, that, after having been 
under water for centuries, are as good, 
if not better, than when putdown. Re- 
collecting also the vast importance of 
good hydraulic cements in the construc- 
tion of lighthouses, breakwaters and 
piers, and all submarine-works, perhaps 
more attention may be given to the sub- 
ject than otherwise would by non-inter- 
ested readers. These hydraulic cements 
are such ws! set under og: Sag are not 
decom by its action like ordi 
mori They are made cither froin 
natural or artificial mixtures of carbon- 
ate of lime with silica, or silicate of alu- 
mina or magnesia. The mineral dolo- 
mite, when calcined at a moderate heat, 
exhibits the y of hydraulic lime ; 
and half-burnt lime (containing still a 
quantity of carbonic acid,) will se¢ under 
water. From a French engineer-—M. 
Vicat—we learn that the hardenin 
depends much on the amount of carbonic 
acid left in the lime; thus he informs us 
that a stone that had thirty per cent of 
carbonic acid left in it after burning, 
hardened in fifteen minutes, while anoth- 
er, in which there was twenty-six per 
cent, hardened in seven minutes, and one 
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containing twenty-three per cent, took 
nine days to become hard. 
ties in Europe are known as Trass and 
Puzzolana; and there 
mortar used in England known as “ Ro- 
man cement,” made 
nodules found in the tertiary formation. 

Neither clay, (silicate of alumina,) nor | 


Two varie- 
is an hydraulic 


by burning some | 


lime alone, will set under water, but if | 


an intimate mixture of clay and chalk be | 


valcined at a moderate heat, and afier- 
wards mixed with water, a hydrated sil- 
icate of alumina and lime is formed as a 
hard mass, and this is hydraulic cement. 
If the clay or limestone should contain a 
little alkali, it seems to aid the solidifica- 
tion. There is an excellent cement made 
near Paris from one part of clay and 
four of chalk, whichare intimately mix- 
ed with water, afterwards allowed to set- 
tie, and the deposit thus obtained is 
molded into bricks, which are then dried 
and calcined ata gentle heat. This hy- 
draulic lime, like the best from natural 
sources, is entirely dissolved by acids. 
All mortars, but especially hydraulic 
ones, are solidified quicker and better 
under the influences of pressure and 
high temperature. 

‘When an hydraulic cement is required, 
it is advisable to collect specimens of the 
minerals of the district in which work 
is to be carried on, and send them to 
some chemist for analysis. This will, in 
many instances, save much time and 
money, for we have known cases where 
Roman cements, and other hydraulic ce- 
ments, have been brought from a great 


distance to carry on a work, quite | 
| Board of Agriculture and a State College, 


close to which there was plenty only 
wanting the trouble of burning.—Scien- 
tific American. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Tue following, which we take from 





several of the western papers, will give | 
an idea of what is in contemplation and | 
in progress, in that growing quarter of | 
the Union, for the promotion of agricul- | 
tural instruction. Coulda better use be | 
made of a portion of the public lands than 
by encouraging such enterprises ? 


Micnican.—It seems that the example 
of Michigan in founding the first Acri- 
CULTURAL CoLLEGeE on our side of the At- 
lantic, is deemed worthy of emulation. 
We give below sundry extracts showing 
that several other States are earnestly 











MECHANICAL 


engaged in establishing institutions 


the kind. They 


seem to be regard 
a necessity of the age, destined ti 


| a great desideratum in the otherwise ») 


mirable educational systems of ma, 
the States. 
| Our own Institution has succ 
| educationally beyond the expectati 
its most sanguine friends, in _ of j the 
severest tests, and those inevita! ts 
cles incident to all new and important 
enterprises. } 
The next term commenees on the fre 
Wednesday of April, and we understang 


| 


four times aS many vacancies as yi! 
exist, many of them from other Siates 
The public confidence seems firmly 
tablished in its triumphant success. 

In addition to the States mentioned 
below, we notice that: Maryland has 
during the past winter actually organi: 
an Agricultural College and established 
it upon the estate of Mr. Calvert, near 
Washington. It is the joint work of the 
State and individuals. 





Iowa AgGRicuLtuRAL CoLLEGr.—We 
last week gave a brief synopsis of the 
establishment of an Agricultural College 
in Maryland. In another column w i 
be found a notice of the Bill establishing 
a similar institution, on a comprehensive 
plan in Wisconsin. We have now re- 


ceived a Bill reported to the House of 


Representatives of Iowa, designing to es- 
tablish a similar institution in that young 
and vigorous State. 

| The Bill in question establishes a State 


and affiliates them closely. At the same 
time it contemplates a paternal charge 
over the general agricultural interests of 
the State. It authorizes the purchase 


| of a tract of Land, the erection of build- 


ings, the election of Professors, under 
proper restrictions and limitations. The 
Bill, in its general features, resembles 
the Act of Organization of our own Col- 
| lege. Im this case, as in the case of 
| Wisconsin, the founders and promoters 
of the College, look with great sati-fac- 

tion and solicitude to our own pioneer 
institution in Michigan, and its educa- 
tional success thus far. No legislation 
nor act of Michigan, has ever elevated 
the State so highly i in the opinion of her 
sister States, as the bold sagacity mani- 
fested in the establishment of her Agri- 
cultural College. The probability, 12 
deed the certainty, seems to be e wstablish- 


that applications are on file already, fo; 


ido 


eens 


el 
re 
>t 
“ 
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ed, that our own will. be the harbinger 
of other institutions of the kind in nearly 
every State in the Union.—Lansing Re- 
publican. 


Wisconsin AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.— 
, Committee of the Senate in Wisconsin 
have reported a Bill for the establish- 


ment of an Agricultural College in that | 


state. en ‘ 
the Act creating the Michigan Agricul- 


tural College, a rare compliment to our | 


State. 


It is proposed, however, to do what | 


Michigan did not do, endow the Institu- 
tion permanently at once, with a fund 
to be created from 20 per cent. of the 
proceeds of the Swamp Lands. The 
interest of the fund so created is to be 
forever appropriated to making Tuition 
free in the College. 

" Labor and study are to be indissolu- 
bly united in the Institution, and the 
student is to be educated physically as 
well as mentally. 


As soon as $40,000 is subscribed and | 


received by individuals, the same sum 
is to be supplied from the Treasury for 
the immediate purchase of a farm, erec- 
ion of buildings, &c. 
the citizens of two or three localities ten- 
der in advanee the subscriptions of $40,- 
000, provided the institution can be lo- 
cated among them.—Detrvit Tribune. 


Kexttcxy ror AcricurturaL CoLur- 
ces. —The Board of Directors of the State 
Agricultural Sociéty of Kentucky re- 
cently adopted the following Preamble 
arid Resolutions : 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced 
into the Congress of the United States, 
appropriating a portion of the National 
domain for the endowment of a school 
in each State of the Union, for the edu- 
cation of farmers and mechanics—there- 
fore, as the sense of this Board, 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Society, and the Farmers and Me- 
chanics of Kentucky, do most cordially 
approve of said measure so far as it is 
known to them without distinction of 
party as to national polities; and that 
our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are requested to use all rea- 
sonable and honorable efforts to promote 


| its passage. 


Omio Agricunturan Cottecr.—The 
Bill which Mr. Raymond has introduced, 
pursuant to the views of Gov. Chase as 
contained in his Annual Message, pro- 


It adopts the main features of | 


We learn that | 
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Vides for the purchase of a thousand 
acres of land in one body, at no more 
than $25 an acre, and appropriates $50,- 
| 000 for that purpose, and for the erec- 
| tion of buildings, purchase of furniture, 
apparatus and library. The College to 
_be under the supervision of the State 
School Commissioner and State Board 
_of Agriculture. The course of instruc- 
tion to include a thorough English 
| course, Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Botany, Animal and 
| Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, En- 
_tomology, Veterinary Art, Horticulture, 
| Political Economy, Civil Engineering, 
| Book-Keeping, and the Mechanic Arts 
| directly connected with Agriculture. 
| The sum paid to Professors the first year 
| shall not be more than $5,000, the rent 
$6,000, and any year thereafter such 
sum as the Board of Supervision shall 
deem necessary. Tuition in the College 
shall be forever free to pupils residing 
' in Ohio, and in case more pupils appl 
than can be accommodated, they shall 
be apportioned to each county, accord- 
ing to the ratio of its population. — 7o/e- 
do (0.) Blade. 








ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 


Tue New-York 7Zridune alludes to 
several improved machines and processes 
recently produced in England. One, by 
Alfred Newton, relates to the cultivation 
of land by spades, operated by locomo- 
tive power as the machine p sses in 
the field. It breaks up, disintegrates 
and turns over the sward more thor- 
oughly than can be done by the plow. 
A series of spades is made to enter the 
land in succession, and cut it into the 
arc of a circle, when the cut slices are 
suddenly thrown up inst a shield 
plate, at once reversing them and break- 
ing them almost into powder. This ma- 
chine is only a new form of steam plow, 
at which English mechanics are still try- 
ing with unabated activity. Mr. John 
Fowler has also invented an improve- 
ment in the mode of operating the ordi- 
nary steam plow, which greatly simpli- 
fies its movements, and enables it to 
travel through the furrow with more 
certainty and freedom. Mr. William 
Dray, of London, has patented an im- 
provement in plows, which applies to 
such plows as are provided with a share 
in the form of a pointed bar, and con- 
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sists in the means of securing the bar in 
its position, after being pushed forward, | 
as may be from time to time required by 
the wearing away of the point thereof. 
The patentee claims the construction of 
plows which are provided with movable 
share bars, in such a manner that the 
bars can be tightened or slackened by 
means of an eccentric roller or collar, 
Mr. Robert Reeves, of Wiltshire, has pa- 
tented a cart body for the purpose of de- 
livering manure over a field, without re- 
quiring it to be thrown out by hand. 
The bottom of the cart is supplied with 
longitudinal openings, in which re- 
volves drags or blades attached to an ax- 
is under the body. As the cart moves, 
these drags pull down the manure in a 
condition of complete pulverization. 





ACTIVITY AMONG INVENTORS. 


Dura the week ending April 10th, 
says the Scientific American, there were 
filed in the Patent Office rarrty-rwo ap- 
plications for patents from this office 
alone, exclusive of a number filed by the 
branch office of Munn & Co., located in 
Washington. For the same week there 
were issued at the Patent Office rwenry- 
rour patents to parties whose cases were 
prepared at this office and conducted 
through the Scientific American Patent 
Agency. 

The above statistics for a single week 
shows that the inventors throughout our 
land are not slumbering. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS. | it.” 


Tue ordinary house decorations that 
usually have any connection with their 


nipaiieis oe 


When cast in cold molds, a glassy Jay, 
termed obsidian is produced. The »,.. 
terial generally employed is the ay 
stone of the neighborhood, but furnac.. 
are in operation for the reduction , 
quartz by direct fusion according ty , 
peculiar process, in which the pulverized 
quartz is mixed with flour spar. line 
and oxyd of iron, which agents combing 
with the silica and render the whole per- 
fectly fluid. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN TELE. 
GRAPH. 


Tuere is a project on foot at &. 
Petersburg for establishing a. strictly 
overla:id telegraphic company with North 
America. The plan has been presented 
to the government by a Belgian engineer, 
and consists in carrying a telegraphic 
line by Siberia, and to establish a sub. 
marine communication between Capes 
East anc Prince of Wales, then to join 
the line to those of the United States 
through the territories of Russia and 
England.—Scientifie American. 





{3 An alchemist, who knew that 
Leo the Tenth was a great encourage 
of the arts and sciences, addressed him 
on a discovery he had made of turning 
other metals into gold. The Pope read 
his address with great attention. Whilst 
the philosopher was gaping after his r 
muneration from his holiness, he re- 
ceived from the Pope # very large empty 
purse, with these words, “You can fill 





ce" Kees sy Weient.—Many of our 


architectural proportions are, if not of | people are in favor of the sale of eggs by 
the same material as the front of the { weight. We saw an experiment made 
house itself, generally made of plaster or | this forenoon by one of our grocers, who 
stucco. When the house is new, these | had just received a fresh lot, that con- 
answer very well, and after a short time | verted us. He first selected a dozen of 
look in keeping with the whole; but it | the large sized and placed them in one 
does not take long for the weather to | scale; and then put twenty-one of the 
cause them to crack, then little bits | smaller sized in the opposite ; to balance 
break off, and finally the whole crumbles | them. The customer chose the dozen 
away. A new material has been intro- | paying the price that was asked for the 
duced to supply the place of these friable | twenty-one.—Lowel/ News. 


plasters and stuccoes, which is easily 
molded and can be cast into any pattern ; 
it is basalt. There are works in Bir- 


mingham, Eng., where architectural de- | Chicago to make voyages to Liverpool. 





g7" Six barks are now preparing ? 


corations are cast from it in hot molds. | Last year one—and the first—made this 
The products are very firm and beauti- | voyage, and seemingly with success, of 
ful, and are represented as possessing | others would not be induced to follow 





characteristics of great durability. | the example this year. 
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COAL ASHES FOR POTATOES. 

A successruL gardener in Nor- 
wich, Ct., last year planted half an acre 
of potatoes, partly with bad seed, very 
much decayed, on land where potatoes 
had rotted for several years before. He 
put a large handful of anthracite coal 
ashes into each hill. The crop was 
large and perfectly sound. All around 
him potatoes rotted badly. These are 
the facts. 

Our comment is, that the ashes saved 
the potatoes. But coal ashes are not 
unique in their composition, neither are 
the causes of the disease always pre- 
cisely the same; and hence, although 
the above statements are undoubtedly 
accurate, yet we would not infer that 
coal ashes will always prevent the dis- 
ease. 

The experiment, however, is well 
worth repeating by all who have coal 
ashes on hand.—Eb. 





CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


“Te best cure for drunkenness that 
we can recommend is total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks. Where 
the unfortunate victim does not possess 
the necessary firmness to resist the 
temptation of the intoxicating draught, 
we would recommend those interested 
in his fate to first employ those delicate 
means which are dictated by the spirit 
of Christianity, to bring him to a proper 
sense of his condition, before resorting 
to the forcible ones too often attempted. 
Instead of trampling upon him, strive 
to nurse into life the still glimmering 
embers of a nearly exhausted virtue. 
Think of him as.a being whose frame is 
still capable of being agitated by feelings 
the most refined, delicate and intellect- 
ual, and endeavor to inspire in him a 
desire for those virtuous joys which he 
experienced before he became a victim 
te this terrible habit. ” 


So says a much-valued contemporary, 
and we believe every word of it. A 
ae Christian spirit thai, most 





truly. But virtue that will not with- 
stand temptation, is no virtue; and the 
drunkard should be made to feel, not 
when he is drunk, but in his sober mo- 
ments, that it is a terrible sin, and not 
merely a sad misfortune, to be a drunk- 
ard, against God, against himself, against 


| his family, and against the whole world, 


—Ep. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S SNUFF-BOX. 


Tur French papers have not, under 
the influence of the alliance, ceased to 
have their jokes upon Englishmen, and 
one of the drollest is told as follows, by 
the Union -Bretonne, from which we 
translate it: 

Lord C., well known for his eccentri- 
cities, went lately to the establishment 
of one of our most celebrated workers in 
fancy articles. 

“T want you to make me,” said he, 
‘“‘a snuff-box with a view of my chateau 
on the lid.” 

“It is very easily done,” was the re- 
ply, “if my lord will furnish me with 
the design.” 

“T will; but I want also, at the en- 
trance of my chateau, a niche in which 
there shall"be a dog.” 

“That, too, shall be provided,” an- 
swered the workman. 

“But | want, also, that some means 
should be contrived by which, as soon 
as any one looks at the dog, he shall go 
back into the niche, and only reappear 
when he is no longer looked at.” 

The workman looked inquiringly, as 
if to ascertain whether his customer was 
not the victim of some mystitication. 
Reassured by his examination, and like 
a clever man, understanding how to take 
advantage of the affair, he said to the 
Englishman: 

“What you ask of me is very hard to 
comply with; such a snuff-box will be 
very expensive; it will cost you a thou- 
sand crowns,” 

* Very well; I will pay you. a thou- 
sand crowns.” 7 

“Then, my lord, it shall be made ac 
cording to your wishes, and in a month 
I shall have the honor of delivering it to 
you. 
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A month later the workman present- 


ed himself to lord C. 


‘My lord,” said he, “here is your 


snufi-box.” 


Lord C. took it, examined it, and said, 
“That is my chateau with its turrets, 
and there is the niche by the door-way. 


But T see no dog.” 


“Did not your lordship,” said the 
workman, “say that you wished the 
dog to disappear when he was looked 


at?” 
**T did,” replied his lordship. 


* And that he should re-appear when 


he was no longer looked at ?”’ 
** That is true, also,” was the reply. 


“ Welt,” said the workman, “ you are 
looking at it, and the dog has gone into 
Put the box in your pocket, 
and the dog will re-appear immediately.” 

Lord C, reflected a moment, and then 
exclaimed, “ All right, all right.” He 
put the box in his pocket, and took out 
of his pocket-book three bank bills of a 
thousand francs each, and handed them 


the niche. 


to the skillful workman. 


HORSE RACING. 





We are convineed that the whole system 
of racing for heavy bets is quite unne- 
cessary to keep up high breeding in horses 
among an enterprising and industrious peo- 
ple like our own, while it is even rather 
poets) to the keeping up of hardihood 


and bottom, and ten times more injurious, 
morally, to all immediately engaged in it. 


We say nothing of cruelty to the horses 
engaged, and danger to the men, as the 
race-course, last year and this, both exhib- 
ited. This, however, causes horse racing 
to differ much from boat racing. But we | 
speak particularly of the gross and whole- 


sale systems of betting vast sums, common 
on such occasions, leading to frauds and 
defaleations to an immense amount. 

It may indeed be said, that for the pro- 


prietor of a horse to have a large interest | ; ‘ 
| greatest strictness and fidelity. On that 


at stake on his success, makes it worth his 


while to produce the highest possible | 
ee But what can be said in regard to | 

‘from the table, dresser, and kitchen 
| floor, and the sink was carefully sluiced 
‘and clensed from 4J] culinary debris. 
| The sweepings were thrown, not into the 
| dirt heap, but into the kitchen fire, so as 


the mere spectators betting amongst each 
other? Each one, if he wine, obtains 
money without having performed any cor- 
responding benefit to society. Such 
money, because it,;comes ae goes easily ; 
and habits of waste and profligacy are in- 
troduced ; and men are educated to seek for 


money, and find it most readily, not by in- | 
dustry and economy, which are the true | 


foundations of national prospecity, but by 
low cunning, idsing and chance, Their 
money is usually lost much in the same way 
in which it is made. 


Those who lose have to pay over money 
first earned by some one honestly and 
industriously, meney that those who 
squander had no right thus to appropriate 
How many a family, brought up in affly 
ence and with large expectations, has beep 
reduced to beggary by these reasons, Jo 
each English race-course declare. Indeed 
the best families everywhere, having , 
mind to maintain their position and wealt} 
are learning inereasingly to avoid the dan, 
gers of the race-course and its betting — 


Ph iladelphia Ledger. 


MICE. 


A coop trap? That soon ceases to be 
of much effect. Cats? There aream 
sance in themselves, unless where train 
ed as pets. Poison? That is dange 
ous. 

Listen a minute, and [ will tell you a 
plan:of a very simple nature, which ex. 


perience teaches me is efficient. On en-. 


tering the house the writer now occu 
pies—a rather old one, as it was built in 
the reign of James I1—the floors and 
shelves exhibited the usual proofs toey: 
and nose that they were a haunt of large 
numbers of mice, Itseemed hopeless to 
trust to the ordinary remedies. Think 
ing over what else might be done, I be- 
thought me that, if it could be made not 
worth their while to remain, the mi 

would be sensible. enough to desert the 
house for better quarters. It was re- 


| solved, therefore, to act upon the princi- 


pal, that prevention is better than cure, 
The reader must excuse a somewhat mi- 
nute detail on a domestic subject of no 
small importance. 

We chanced to have a_ thoroughly 


' clean and rather reasonable cook at the 


time, who though fond enough of her 
own way in most other things, did me 
the favor to let me have mine in this af- 
fair, and to carry out my plan with the 


very evening, after the last meal at night, 
every crumb of bread was carefully swept 


to secure their perfect destruction. This 
was done regularly every night; and of 
course the mice soon found out that there 
was nothing for them to eat, excepting 
a trifling morsel of cheese in a common 
trap, by which a few were caught. In 
about a fortnight, one weakly mouse was 
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caught by the hand; hat from that time 


to the present—about a year and a | 


half—not a trace of a mouse has been 
-unning behind the wainscotting in some 
warts of the house. Notrouble has been 
taken to stop up the mouseholes, which 
~wmain as at first; not a single cat has 
heen known to enter the house, and no 
dog has been kept. It is evident that 


visible, though they have been heard: | 





what is carelessly left on the floor, &c., of | 


mealrooms, constitutes the chief support 


of mice; and if the trouble were taken | 


to deprive them of this, they wou'? soon 

» so far reduced in numbers as to be 
rarely seen or heard. 
ofa house, might, at all events, in this 
vay compel the mice to migrate to his 
joss cleanly and less pains-taking neigh- 
bors; and if the custom of removing 
every particle of food every evening, 
were established in all houses, as it might 
very easily be, the propagation of these 
troublesome little animals would nearly 
cease in large towns; at all events those 
which did exist would confine them- 
selves to their proper habitats, the drains 
and sewers. An unlooked for additional 
benefit, moreover, of a similar kind, was 
the result of this practice, which may 
possibly be mentioned on another occa- 
rion —Chambers’ Journal. 


THE WAY TO COMMENCE. 


Tue following is the testimony of a 
distinguished and very wealthy mer- 
chant of this city, of how to commence 
making a fortune and how to pushalong: 

“| entered a store and asked if a clerk 
was not wanted. ‘ No,’ in a rough tone 
was the reply—all being too busy to 
bother with me—when I reflected if they 
did not want a clerk they might a la- 
borer, but as | was dressed too fine for 
that, I went to my lodgings, put on a 
rough garb, and the next day went into 
the same store, and demanded if they 
dd not want a porter, and again ‘ no,’ 
was the respons: ; when f exclaimed in 
despair almost, ‘not a laborer? Sir, I 
wil work at any wages—wages is not 
inv object—I must have employment, 
and T want to be useful in business.’ 
These last remarks attracted their atten- 
ton, and, in the end, I was employed as 
a laborer, in the basement and sub- 
cellar, at a very low pay, scarcely enough 
to keep body and soul er. In the 
basement and sub-cellar I soon attracted 
the attention of the counting room; and 





Every occupant | 


i 
} 
| 
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of the high clerk. I saved enough for 
my employers in little things wasted, to 
pay my wages ten times over, and they 
soon found it out. I did not let any- 
body commit petty larcenies without re- 
monstrances and threats of exposure, 
and real exposure if remonstrances 
would not do. I did not ask for any ten 
hour law. If I was wanted at 8 A. M.,. 
I was there, and cheerfully there ; or if 
{ was kept till 8 A. M., I never growled, 


| but told everybody, ‘go home and I will 


see everything right.’ I loaded off at 


| daybreak, packages for the morning 


| boats, or carried them myself. 





In short 
I soon became indispensable to my em- 
ployers, and I rose and rose—and rose 
till I became head of the house, with 
money enough, as you see, to give me 
any luxury, or any position a mercantile 
man may desire for himself or children 
in this great city.” 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER USE. 


Dear Farmer :—~We are now enjoying 
the luxury of table tomatoes, as fresh as 
when first prepared, and at very little 
expense. We prepared one bushel of 


| ripe fruit by removing the skins and 


cooking, seasoning only with salt and a 
very little sugar. They were cooked 
till thoroughly done—rather thicker 
than for immediate use, having been 
stirred with care to prevent scorching, 
and poured, boiling, into common stone 
jugs, and sealed while hot. We used 
grafting wax. One jug was not quite 
full, and we feared it might not keep 
well, but on opening it a few days since, 
we found it covered with a white coat- 
ing, resembling mother in vinegar, but 
entirely sweet, as were also the toma- 


The first gallon was opened the day 
before Christmas, and remained, only 
corked, in a cool dry cellar, keeping good 
till the first of February. 

When wanted for the table, add but- 
ter, pepper, etc.; and scald. We were 
careful to use only sound fruit, scalding 
it enough to separate the skin, 
(which is best done by keeping the water 
boiling and dropping in four or five at 
once and skimming out immediately) 
which may influence their keeping. 

I send you this now that all lovers of 
this fruit may prepare for the coming 
winter by planting abundantly. I .as- 
sure you that we shall not make one 
gallon last us more than a month another 
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winter, if we can get the tomatoes to | 


make up. 


Spiced Tomatoes are also nice. Pre- | 


pare as above, and throw into boiling 


vinegar and sugar (at the rate of four | 


pounds of sugar to one gallon of vine- | 


gar) without cutting, cooking till re- | 


duced to the desired consistency, and | 
kept in jars, or better in large mouthed | 


jugs (as they will not cook to pieces) 
and sealed. Season to the taste by en- 
closing ground spices in a cloth and boil- 
ing with the fruit. 


We have them as good as if used at | 


first, saved fur pickles, green or nearly 
so, (not having tried ripe ones,) by put- 
ting them up late, in water with only 
salt enough to season them, say three 
pints to the barrel ; if much salt is used 
the seeds harden and they are not good. 
When required for use you have only to 
prepare them as in the fall when they 
come from the salt water. Do not fail 
to put out plants. 
Mrs. E. P. F. Brapner, 
in Mich. Far. 
Reprorp, March, 1858. 





A MICROSCOPIC WONDER. 


Tue mold on decayed fruit, stale bread, 
moist wood, etc., is shown by the micros- 
cope to be plants, bearing leaves, flowers, 
and seeds, and increasing with incredible 
rapidity, for in a few hours the seeds 
spring up, arrive at maturity, and bring 
forth seeds themselves, so that many 
generations are perfected in a day.— 
Scientifie American. 


We know a man so mean that 
he won’t draw his breath for fear that he 
will loose the interest. 





a9" Mrs. Twappie says one of her 
children don’t know nothing and the 
other one does. The question now is, 
which boy is ahead. Answers may be 
forwarded till the mail closes. 





re" One of the Western editors, 
speaking of a large and fat cotemporary, 
remarked that if all flesh was grass, he 
must be a load of hay. “I suspect I 
am,” said the fat man, “from the way 
the asses are nibbling at me!” 


i” _ Ir a man empty his purse into 
his head nobody can take it from him. 
An investment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest. 
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SMALL THINGS. 

A TRAVELER through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Leve sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows; 

And age was pleared, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twig, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a ghory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 
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A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn; : 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink— 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. ' 

He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside ! 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, 
*Twas old, and yet *twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong, in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issues great, 
A watch-fire on a bill ; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 
It raised a brother from the dust, a 
It saved a soul from death. , 
O germ! O fount! O word of love; 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were bet little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 





t29" Tus housewife who has fruit in 
her cellar and neglects to place it on her 
table, neglects the health of her family, 
and undervalues one of the richest orn 
ments for table garniture in her posses- 
sion. 





3" A rarmer said to a barber that 
he ought to reduce his prices now that 
corn is cheap. ‘“ No, siree,” replied the 
shaver, “for when corn is low, farmers 
make such long faces thet I have twice 
the ground to go over.” * 


a ' Renae * Phe Re Gees 
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A BIG STORY, BUT TRUE. 
Jason CLapP, a carriage maker, a farm- 
er anda gentleman in the eyes of all who 


know him, in Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., | 


Mass., weighed four tons of well made 
hay, of the very best quality, every ton 
worth aton and s quarter of medium 
hay, from one acre of reclaimed swamp, 
heavily dressed with horse manure ; and 
he has grown crops approaching this in 
value, every year for nearly a quarter of 
a century, on that acre. 

We do not think much of big stories 
but know this to be true; and it is only 
one of many that go to show that our 
filthy swamp holes may be reclaimed, 
with much advantage to the health of the 
people living near them, and with pay- 
ing results. 





A youre lady in one of the leading 
circles at Washington was compliment- 
ed by a gentleman on the simplicity and 
good taste of her dress at an evening 
party. She replied, “I am glad you 
like my dress; it cost just seven dollars, 
and I made every stitch myseif.” When 
young ladies pride themselves upon the 
cheapness of their attire, instead of ex- 
pensiveness, we Shall have fewer “ brok- 
en” fathers and husbands.— Colorado 
Citizen, 

That is the right sort of a young lady. 
Where are the young men? There is a 


chance.—Ep. 





ES" Cuartes Lame is reported to 
have said: “The water cure is neither 
old or wonderful; for its only as old as 
the deluge, which, in my opinion, killed 
more than it cured.” 

Rather severe. The water treatment 
kills more than it cures only when not 
administered with care and great good 
judgment. 





Ee” Senator Hamwonp, of South 
Carolina, has, it is said, one of the largest 
landed estates in the South, his farm 
comprising over 11,000 acres. 





Ee" A wencuanr lately advertised 
fora clerk “who could bear confine- 
ment.” He received an answer from one 
who had been seven years in jail. 
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Learning AND Unigarnine.—At five 
years of age the father begins to rub the 
mother out of his child; at ten the 
schoolmaster rubs out the father; at 
twenty a trade or profession rubs out 
the schoolmaster; at twenty-five the 
world rubs out all its predecessors and 
gives a new education till we are old 
enough and wise enough to take reason 
and religion for our pastors, when we 
employ the rest of our lives unlearning 
what we have previously learned. 





An old lady combated the idea of the 
moon being inhabited by remarking, 
with emphasis, that the idea was incre- 
dible, * For,” said she, ‘‘ what becomes 
of the people in the moon when there is 
nothing left of it but a little streak ?” 





Aras Proverss.—If your friend is 
made of honey do not eat him all up. If 
you travel through the country of the 
blind, be blind yourself. When you are 
the anvil have patience; when you are 
the hammer, strike straight and well. 
He who can not take 4 hint, can not com- 
prehend a long explanation. Take 
counsel of one greater and one less than 
yourself, and afterward form your own 
opinion. 





jy” A stiectiy orthodox old gentle- 
man in Massachusetts, returned home 
on Sunday afternoon from church, and 
and began to extol to his son the merits 
of the sermon. 

“T have heard, Frank,” said he, “ one 
of the most delightful sermons ever de- 
livered before a Christian society. It 
carried me to the gates of heaven.” 

“ Well, I think :” said Frank, “ you. 
had better dodged in, for you will never 
get another such a chance,” 





ta” A PReTry woman peroen the eye ; 
a good woman pleases the heart. The 
one is a jewel, the other a treasure. 





[-" Cure ror Potyveamy, — Punch 
says that President Buchanan need not 
throw away powder and shot upon the 
Mormons. Let him send them fashion 
books. The necessity of crinoline will 
destroy polygamy. It will render Brig- 
ham Young himself unable to support . 
more wives than one. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER 






Children's Corner, 





Anove is represented a position into 
which we would advise children to put 
themselves as often as they have oppor- 
tunity——out of doors, with some one who 
has learned more than they yet have, 
though not as much perhaps as they 
will, but who is now in advance of them 
and can teach them something they did 
not know before. 

May is a fine month to be out in the 
open air, to absorb the genial influences 


of the sun without being scorched by | 


his too fiery beams, and to observe the 
operations of nature. Nature is an ever 
present teacher; but children will com- 
prehend her lessons more readily if they 
have some one to direct their observa- 
tions. The girls even should be out this 
month, and their mothers should some- 
times go abroad with them. But look 
What a fine employment for 
boys. If the girls work a little in the 
garden it would do them good. If their 
mamas fear it would make their hands 
too large and coarse, we think that an 
idle fear. But never disobey your mo- 
ther, even if she should forbid you to 
handle a light hoe and spade, or a trowel, 
to dig about the flowers. But here are 
some boys and they are well employed. 


below. 


It would be well if every boy in the 
country knew the use of farm and gar- 











den tools. 


If they should go to college 
by-and-by and learn to be great men, 
would it do them any harm to know first 
a good deal about farming and garden- 
ing? Nota bit. If they were to be 
Clays, Calhouns and Websters, it would 
do them no harm, but, on the contrary, 
much good to be so trained, as to know 
how work should be done and to be able 
to do it. 








Nothing so contributes to the great 
end of education—a sound body and « 


sound mind, as farm and garden work in 
early life, to be continued at intervals, 
till the mind is severed from the body 
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Next after work in the open air, those 
thousand and one plays which boys love 
to engage in are best adapted to expand 
the chest and develop the muscles. 
Boys loye to be useful, to aid their pa- 
rents, to do something which benefits 
some one besides themselves, and for 
which they feel that they deserve appro- 
bation. That is right. There is not a 
purer, nobler pleasure than that of doing 
good, of feeling that we are of some con- 
sequence, are benefitting somebody. 

But then there are. times when boys, 





and soars above all weights and hin- | 


.| Just now. 





and men too, must have their relaxa- | 


tions, Especially should boys have 
them ; and all kind parents love to see 
their children enjoying themselves in 
some innocent sport. Well they may ; 
for in one-half hour’s play, such as is 
going on above, the lungs are filled a 
thousand times; the blood is purified 
by the inhaled oxygen and the exhaled 
carbon better than by all the quack me- 








dicines recommended for that purpose ; 
every muscle is brought into exercise. 
In short, those boys are nature’s pupils 
They are practising the les- 
sons she distates. They will be men 
sooner, and probably better men for 
what they are now doing. 

The children, listening to instruction 
above, are doing well, and the man there 
looks as if he wanted to give them a 
good thought. The boys with spade and 
rake in hand are doing well. We advise 
all boys to use such implements. But 
the other boys in the last cut are doing 
quite as weil as any, provided they have 
done their more important duties first, 
and are now playing innocently and hon- 

“estly (fair in their counts) with each 
other. 





An Arkansas Faruen’s Apvice ro 
nis Son.—* Bob, you are about leaving 
home for strange parts. You are going 
to throw me out of the game and go it 
alone. The odds are against you; but 
remember always that industry and per- 
severance are the winning cards, Book 
larnin’ and all that sort of thing will do 
well to fill up with, like small trumps, 
but you must have the bowers to back 
’em, or they ain’t worth shucks. If 
luck runs agin you pretty strong, don’t 
cave in, and look like a sick chicken on 
a rainy day, but hold your head up and 
make believe that you are flush of 
trumps. They won’t play so hard agin 
you. [ve lived and traveled around 
some, Bob, and I’ve found that as soon 
as folks thought you held a weak hand, 
they’d all buck agin you strong. So 
when you are sorter weak, keep ona 
bold front, but play cautious. * * * And 
above all, Bob, be honest; never take a 


| man’s trick wot don’t belong to you, 


nor clip cards, nor nig, for then you 
can’t look your man in the face, and 
when that’s the case there’s no fun in 
the game; it’s regular ‘ cut throat.’ 

“So now, Bob, farewell: remember 
wot I tell you, and you'll be sure to win, 
and if you don’t, sarves you right to get 
‘skunked.’” 

je" A yvoune thief charged with 
picking pockets, protested that he didn’t 
pick ’em at all, but took them just as 
they came. | 
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Gditor’s 
Lire or Grores Steprenson, Railway 
Engineer, by Samuel Smiles, from the 
Fourth. London Edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1858. 486 pp., 12mo. 
This is a beautifully exectted book, 
with a beautiful portrait of its subject. 
Its chief excellence consists in two 
things. First, it affords an admirable 
history of railroad building and manage- 
ment in England, made interesting from 
beginning to end by the living, acting 
presence of the hero of the narrative. 
In the second place it presents a remak- 
able instance of what a young mar, 
without early instruction, with no pow- 
erful friends to lift him, in a country 
where it is more difficult to emerge from 
a low to a high position than in ours, 
can do for himself by the unaided ener- 
gies of his own mind and will. We 
wish every young man in our country 
would read it, review it, ponder upon it, 
and consider what sort of a man it is 
possible he may become, if true to him- 
self. Why, young man, it would do you 
more good. to read this one book, than to 
read columns of love stories, got up by 
the penny-t-liners, long enough to reach 
round the globe. 





Ran Away to Sea, an Autobiography 
for Boys, by Captain Mayne Reid, au- 
thor of “‘ The Desert Home,” “ Boy Hun- 
ters,” etc., etc. Ticknor & Fields, Bos- 
ton. pp. 359. 

This runaway boy had a prodigious 
hard time, and would have given every- 
thing to get back again, and so we ad- 
vise boys, who have a good home, not 
to run away; but after almost intolera- 
ble sufferings, he became a pretty de- 
cent man; and so we advise parents, 
who have a boy that is fool enough to 
run away to sea, not to be entirely dis- 
consolate, as he may see his folly, and 
behave better. The book is interesting. 
So says our clerk, who has read it. We 





TABLE. 


Table. 


can not afford time to read such, by 
from casting an eye over its table of cop. 
tents, we suppose it to be one of those true 
stories, concocted to suit the times, with 
a good moral of course ; but we would 
much rather our own sons would read 
the book noticed before it. 





ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER Poens: by 
Charles Kingsley, author of “ Amyas 
Leigh,” “Two Years Ago,” etc., etc. 

This is the old story of the beautify! 
Andromeda, chained to the rock, and 
about to be swallowed by a huge sea 
monster, but delivered by the hero Per. 
seus, done up in a sort of long lined poe 
try, and pretty well interlarded with 
Homeric epithets, such as long-haired, 
fair-eyed, Aegis- wielding, far - famed, 
ivory limbed, and the like. We judge 
the author a pretty good poet; but he 
does not wield his epithets with quite as 
much ease and grace as blind old Homer 
did. 
ed to poetry as the Greek. 
we think, has never seen a poet equal to 
Homer, and we reckon it never will. 
Mr. Kingsley’s book contains 111 pages, 
and would be a tolerable desert after 4 
light dinner, or better, after a cup of 
Oolong at sun-set, for one who wished 
to revive a nearly forgotten acquaintance 
with Grecian Mythology. 


Our language is not as well adapt 


Phe world, 





TRANSACTIONS oF THE New-York Stats 
AGRICULTURAL Socrety ror 1856. 

We are indebted for this valuable doe- 
ument to B, P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary 
of the Society, and an indefatigable 
worker in its cause. It is smaller than 
some of its predecessors, more select, 
and is a truly valuable work. 





AcricuLrurE or Massacnuserrs, by 
C. L. Flint, Esq., Secretary of the Mass» 
chusetts Board of Agriculture. 


This work also is smaller than its pre 
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decessors, more select, and therefore bet- 
ter. It is all that cotild be expected of 
the gentleman above named, and that is 
as much as to say it is good. We be- 
lieve no State has yet beat the old Bay 
State in the value of agricultural docu- 


ments for the people. 





Report or THE Unrrep States Coast 
Survey. Prof. A. D. Bache, Superinten- 


dent. 
In a national point of view, one can 


not doubt that these accurate, scientific, 
recorded surveys are of very great im- 
portance and value. For the present 
yolume, a large quarto, with abundant 
engravings, our thanks are due to Super- 
intendent Bache. It is published in bet- 
ter style than is usual at our national 
capital; and we can not but hope that, at 
Washington where so much is paid for 
printing, the art of printing will ere long 
be learned. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THe MicnicaN Strate 
Acricu.turaL Socrery. 

We are indebted to J. C. Holmes, Se- 
cretary, for this volume. 

It contains a large amount of valuable 
matter, and is executed in a style highly 
cr@litable to that young State. 

A single remark with regard to these 
annuals. ‘ Are they not still too large ? 
The State treasury, we believe, usually 
pays for the printing, and that is well. 
Nobody should complain of a tax that 
serves to develop agricultural resources, 
because it puts into the treasury ten 
times more than it takes out. But it is 
hever good economy to publish what is 
not worth publishing. There is no good 
in making an ass of the State or national 
treasury, to carry needlessly heavy loads. 
We have thought that an annual volume 
of three or four hundred pages, prepared 
by men who have the talent for conden- 
sation, might benefit the people as much 
as one of six or eight hundred pages, 
less pruned and condensed, and we 
throw out thesé remarks for those espe- 
cially concerned in compiling them. If 
much is gained by letting in some wri- 





ters, as. much may be saved, in paper 


and ink, by shutting out others. 

If it should be said that our sugges- 
tions would shut out the farmers, the 
very men who have the richest experi- 
ence to tell, we deny it. Farmers are 
more apt to be strong handed, than long 
winded. They are generally reluctant 
to write, but when they can be persuaded 


‘to undertake it, come to the point quick- 


ly. According to our notion, they would 
be more likely to find a place than any 
other. 





Ir is with no ordinary emotions that 
we give place to the following too brief 
tribute to the worth of an old acquaint- 
ance, a good man and an_ intelligent 
friend of agriculture und of humanity ;— 

Essex Co., Mass., March 20, 1858. 

Frrenp Nasu :—We have lately lost 
by death one of our most reliable farm- 
ers in Massachusetts. Col. Moses Newell 
died at his residence in West Newbury 
at the age of 63 years. He and his sis- 
ters inherited from their father about 
800 acres of the best land in the county 
of Essex, situated on the southerly bank 
of the river Merrimack. For nearly 40 
years he was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Essex Society, and for 
four years President of the Society. Al- 
ways ready with heart and hand to do 
all in his power to aid the farmer, his 
loss will be severely felt by them—his 
physical health giving assurance of ten 
years more of life and usefulness. When 
a man so worthy is suddenly called 
away, it is proper that his virtues should 
be noticed, that others may imitate his 
example. ‘Truly yours, 

J. W. Procror. 


Convention of Agricultural Editers. 
—Such a convention we sce is proposed, 
and we goin for it. The piace is not 
yet agreed upon, but we notice a very 
general expression of willingness to ac- 
commodate in this matter, and we con- 
clude, therefore, it will find a location. 
July or August, of the coming summer, 
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is the time proposed. Great good can | administration by its opponents. g,, 











[ste 
not fail to result from a comparison of | predetermined approbation of all its 4, s 
views and a free discussion of the more | ings by its friends, are alike unfayoy,) be 
important subjects pertaining to this to the best interests of the country an 
greatest of all material interests. | A patriotism that rises above party , . wi 
Tall Herds Grass.—We have before | nen Paes weaaroed creas Pit’ 
us a clump of herds grass, grown on the | : — = ye pani Of Ariends, ‘ ” 
farm of A. N. Smith, Lenox, Berkshire rae OO ECR aE % a i . 
Co., Mass., almost too tall to describe, | tipi eee on tone mie ss : ead q “y 
lest we should get the name of telling al ( oe We vill se Pint 4 A 
tall stories. We knew long ago that <— — sph _— , . 
these Berkshire mountaineers pail the ni as wd ~ oe Bs 
tallest men, but were not aware till now ak ag ema 8 oh te : pe 
5 its pages. . 6«¢! 
man six feet high, and the heads are 114, | It is well known to our readers. tha : ti 
iI, 10, 9, 8 and 7 inches in length. | we believe it quite possible for our ¢ . © 
Who will send us taller herds grass with ernment, within the legitimate scope of BC 
longer heads ? its powers, with no frightfully high tar 8 
Lawton Blackberry.—In referring to iff, without much increasing the price of 7 : 
the advertisement of Mr. Lawton, it is | * single article of —— — ; 
proper to mention that plants put out on | legislation purposely partial, “tog : 
or before the 16th of May will give a fine | *#t would in its effect <. epregtaae ia , 
crop of fruit next year, whereas if plant- | 0USIY to any, to secure a state of things J : 
ing is delayed till autumn, a season is | #2 Which American wants would be sup. 
lost. Much has been said of the supe- | plied by mesersoen hands, and a ; 
rior qualities of this fruit, and we most | # State of things would be favorable ' 
heertite einceies it oll Tt te am emo | all the great interests of the country, a 
mous bearer, and the fruit is large and | 2° less so to the farmer than to the n ' 
sweet. Any soil which will produce | &2&nic. ' 
corn is suitable for this plant. Arich | But between selfish, log - rolling , 
loam, rather heavy, suits it best. | schemes to gain undue protection on the | 
| one hand, and too much fear, as we wust . 
HULLED CORN. | think, of interfering with the laws 0! 
Tuer way to make this excellent arti- | trade on the other, the great industria 
cle of food is this: Boil a quart of sound | interests of the country have never ye' : 
ripe corn in very strong lye, until the | obtained a judicious, persistent, reliabl ’ 
par ewe por tty yg Satay tid hoi | protection and support at the hands 4 
Now wash it in two waters, and cook | the government. A consequence bis % 
until tender, and you have four quarts of | been overtrading, too much buying #1 Re 
most excellent and nutricious food. | too little producing, dependence on lor : 
| eign, nations and terrible revulsions, suc’ - 
REMARKS ON THE TIMES. as the one we are not yet out of. 3 
Conaress has now been in session five In the great religious revival we cet a 
months. The opponents of the domi- | tainly rejoice, Will it be followed by . 
nent party say it has yet done nothing. an increase of honor, truth, fair dealing, : 
Its friends undoubtedly think it has done | sobriety, moderation of desires for sel! 4 
well. It seems to us that neither are | aggrandisement, patriotism, virtue, cher- # 
the ae 


right. An indiscriminate censure of an | ished in the heart and acted out 10 
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We hope it will; 
‘twill; and that religion will hereafter 
be estimated more by what a man does, 
and less by the particular dogmas in 


life and we believe 


which he believes. Believe as I do, and 
‘tis not much matter what you do, has 
heen too much the rule. We hope it 
may be less so hereafter. It would 
seem as if what has transpired the last 
few months could not fail to result in 
great improvements, religious, moral and 


social. 
But we shall see. 


creat religious excitements, as that ques- 
tion was never decided before. A man 
must live well in order to be a good 
Christian, as well as pray well—must be 
straight manwards as well as Godwards. 


this great city to watch men of high pro- 
fessions, lest they cheat you in trade; 


especially for Breadstuffs, which varied 
in price, as the available supplies fell 
short of or exceeded the requirements of 
buyers. On Tuesday, the European 
market news received by the Arago, fa- 
vorably affected Flour and Corn, which 
were freely sought after at improved 
prices. Yesterday the advanced rates 
claimed checked the inquiry for export, 
and though a fair demand prevailed for 
home use, the tendency of prices was in 
favor of buyers. Rye and Barley ruled 
heavy. Oats opened brisklyjand buoy- 
antly, but they closed tamely and lan- 


The next few years, | guidly. 
perhaps the next few months, will de- | 


cide on the value or worthlessness of | Prices close with more firmness. 


Cotton has been in good demand and 
The 
week's sales add up 11,200 bales. Our 
available supply is 62,710 bales, against 


| 81,532 bales, same period last year. 
The receipts at all the shipping ports, 


if there shall be as much mad haste to | 


as resolute efforts to live by wit and not | 


by work shall continue the order of the 
day ; if there shall be as much trading 


i 


wildly, on the principle that if the bold | 


another bears the loss ; if there shall not 
appear more decided integrity, and if 
rascality, successful or unsuccessful, does 
not meet a darker frown in the public 
mind, and if not put down, at least be 
put out of the church, then the revival 
will have done little good here, and we 
suppose it will be much the same in 
other cities and throughout the eountry. 

Never was a greater fallacy than to 
suppose that religion will better a man’s 
condition hereafter otherwise than in 
— as it makes him a better man 
ere, 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 
New-York, April 22, 1858. 
MOSTLY FROM THE N. Y. TIMES. 


Tar Wholesale Produce Markets have 
fuctuated considerably during the week, 





to latest dates this season, bave been 2,- 


597,251 bales, against 2,706,414 bales to 


’ .,.. | the corresponding period of last season. 
If there shall be as much necessity in | I et 


The total export from the United States 
so far this season have been 1,714,913 
bales, against 1,764,912 bales to the same 
date last season. The total stock on 


be rich, heaven willing or unwilling ; if | hand and shipboard in all the shipping 


ports, at the latest dates, was 605,744 
bales, against 473,975 bales at the same 
time last year. The stock :n the inte- 
rior towns at the latest dates was 98,139 
bales, against 50,180 bales at the corres- 


7 . . . . | Ay 
operator wins the gain is his, if he loses | Ponding date a year ago. 


Bale Hay has arrived freely, and been 
in good request at buoyant rates. Loose 
Hay has attracted less attention, and has 
favored buyers. Salt Hay was scarce 
and quiet. We quote: Bale Hay, ordi- 
nary to prime, at 50c. to T5c.; Loose 
Hay, poor to very choice, at 60c. to $1, 
and Salt Hay at 40c. to 65c. per 100 Ibs. 
Straw has been more sought after, aud 
prices have been maintained. 

Rice has been moderately dealt in at 
unchanged prices. In Charleston, last 
week, the movements in Rice were as 
follows : Receipts 3,081 tes. clean, and 
20,000 bushels rough ; the sales include 
all the receipts of clean, at from $8 to 
$3 50 per 100 Ibs., and 12,000 bushels 
rough, at 82c, to 938c. per bushel; ex- 
ports 3,989 tcs., including 2,998 tes. to 
New-York, and 88 tes. to Boston. Re- 
maining on shipboard, not cleared, April 
16, 3,904 tes, Freights—to New-York, 
Tc, to 874e. per tierce. 7 

The transactions in Tobacco have been 
restricted by the small supplies available. 
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Prices have been well sustained. In 
Baltimore, during the week, Maryland 
ras quiet. 850 hhds. Ohio changed 
hands, at $6 to $10. Kentucky was in- 
active. 1,051 hhds. of ail kinds were in- 
spected. - In Louisville, Ky., during the 


week ending April 14, 936 hhds. were 
sold at somewhat firmer prices. In Cin- 


cinnati, a lively inquiry prevailed for 
Leaf and Manufactured during the week 
ending April 14, at steady rates. In 
New-Orleans, during the week ending 
April 10, sales were made of 2,400 hhds., 
new crop, closing with Planter’s lugs at 
Tye. to 7}.; inferior to common leaf, 
7¢c. to 8c.; fair, 83c. to 9tc.; fine, 10c. 
to 104c.; choice selections, llc. to 12c. 
Week’s receipts, 3,554 hhds. ; exports, 
661 hhds. 

Wool has been in rather better request 
at essentially unchanged prices. Sales 
have been reported of 125,000 Ibs. do- 
mestic at 28c. to 40c. for common to full 
blood fleece, and 24c. to 32c. for swper- 
fine and extra pulled; with 13,000 Ibs. 
unwashed California at private bargains ; 
1,600 Ibs. California at 18c. to 28c. ; and 
830 bales foreign, including some Cor- 
dova at 17c. per Ib., the latter on six 
months’ credit. In Providence, last 
week, sales were made of 19,000 Ibs. 
fleece at 30c. to 45c., and 11,500 Ibs. 
pulled at 25c, to 86c. per Ib. 

Provisions have been quite freely pur- 
chased, (including Pork, for future de- 
livery,) at improved prices for the lead- 
ing articles. 

No very important movement can be 
noticed in other descriptions of Produce. 





NEW-YORK LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Beeves are sold by the estimated dead 
weight of the four quarters; the so-called 
“ fifth quarter” (hide and tallow) i is not 
reckoned in here as it is in Boston and 
some other cities. When cattle are 
weighed or estimated alive, the dead 
weight is reckoned at a certain number 
of pounds to te 1 100 Ibs. of live weight, 
as agreed upon. The general rule in 
this market for medium cattle is 56 Ibs. 
to the 100; 44 Ibs. being allowed for the 
“ fifth quarter” and offal. 

The average prices to-day, as compar- 
ed with last week, are about tc. lower. 

We quote : 


PRICES OF BEEF AT FPORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


To-day. Last week. 
Premium Cattle... ..10i¢¢.@lic. none, 
First quality........10c. @ilige. 10% ¢.@illec. 
Medium quality..... 9i¢.@ 9X%c. 9¥o.@lve. 
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| Poor quality 
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8ic.@ Sic. Bh a G 
Poorest quality...... Se. @ Sic. 2&8 @ & 
Gen'l selling prices.. 83g¢.@10c. %. Gian 
Average ofallsales. — @ 9c. 9%. G9 
At Browning’s, Chamberlin’s 
O’Brien’s prices do not materially dis. 
from those at Forty-fourth ~ sty. 
Browning reports beeves at 8c. to 1), 
Chamberlin reports beeves at 9c. to ji, 
O’Brien reports beeves at 74c. to 91. 


MILCH COWS WITH CALVES. 


The prices vary somewhat with the 

supply and demand, and var Y greatly, 
course, upon the milking value. The 
particular fancy of the buyer has als 
considerable to do with the price, Not 
unfrequently a Cow is sold at $90 ; 
$100, or even $120. The general price 
throughout the year for ordinary Cows 
is $30 to $40, or $50. Quite a number 
sell above $50, and more, perhaps, below 
$30. 
VEAL CALVES. 

Veal Calves are sold by live weight, 
each animal being weighed alive at the 
time of sale. ‘* Bobs’ —that is, Calves 
a few days old—are usually sold by the 
head at such prices as can be agreed up- 
on, sometimes for but little more than 
the skin is worth. The prince ipal places 
of sale are Allerton’s, Browning's, Chan- 
berlin’s and O’Brien's. 

The markets have been more largely 
supplied than last week even, and sales 
are slow to-day, at 5c. to 54c. for ver 
fair Calves, while “bobs” sell for just 
what the purchaser offers for them, or 
all the way from 75c. to $2 each. Som 
of the stock of to-day has been on hand 

nearly a week, and the prospect is that 
all will not be sold at the present market. 


SHEEP. 

The receipts continue light, but prices 

remain about as last week, or a trilie 
lower, 


SWINE. 

The receipts continue very fair, and 
the trade, shows an improvement over 
last week at a trifling advance in prices. 
We notice sales of the best lots at 51. 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET 
Wepwespay Evenine,} 
April 21, 1858. } 
Tse prices given in our report fro! 
week to week are the average wholesale 


prices obtained by producers, and not 


those at which produce i is sold from the 
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market. The variations in prices refer 
chiefly to the qualities of the articles. 
Karly vegetables are now coming In | 


quite freely from the South, Bermuda, 
and New-dJersey. 
inquiry after the old. Potatoes and to- 
matoes are arriving from Bermuda. 
Green peas, rhubarb, radishes, lettuce, 
and strawberries, from Charleston, 
with plenty of “greens,” asparagus, 
ieeks, shallots, &c., from the surrounding 
country. 

Potatoes are essentially unchanged in 
price, except Nova Scotias, which have 
fallen under free arrivals. They are 
now put out at 60c. to 80c per barrel. 
The West is sending in large quantities, 
even from Ohio and tndiana. The seen 
freights make them costly here, althoug 
purchased at low prices. The market 
may be put down as overstocked with 
potatoes, and sales dull. We notice the 
first arrival of Bermudas, consisting of 
190 bbis., which were put out at $6 50, 
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; 
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These diminish the | 
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| and are retailing at $7 per bbl. Another 


cargo of 1,500 bbls. are daily expected. 
With these potatoes came 200 boxes 


of tomatoes, which were sold at $1 50 


per box—retailing at $1 75 to $2. 

Apples are a little firmer, though ar- 
rivals are fair. 

Green peas promise a good supply 
from the South. Some 60 barrels came 
on by the steamer which arrived on Mon- 
day last. 

Butter is unchanged in price, with 
only a moderate home trade in new, 
white packages. 

Eggs are as abundant and cheap as 
ever. Philadelphia sent on 300 bbls. 

esterday, and 1,200 bbls, were received 

y the Erie Railroad, making 1,500 bbls., 
which is about an average number at 
the present time. As there are some 80 
dozen in a barrel, the receipts amount to 
some 120,000 dozen eggs duily. 

Poultry is quiet, with a limited 
amount in market. 





i 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, TERMS, ETC. 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE is the result of an earnest desire, on 
the part of its Editor, to furnish a journal 
of AGRICULTURE, AND OTHER BRANCHES OF RU- 
ral EOONOMY, Of an elevated character, na- 
tional in its spirit, entertaining, instructive, 
and reliable, at a price somewhat lower 
than the wealthy and liberal farmer would 
demand, and such as to bring it fairly 
within the means of all intelligent family 
circles, 

Its suecess hitherto confirms our belief 
that it is what the farmers of this country 
want, and encourages us to renewed efforts 
to extend its cireulation, The price is $2 
& year to single subscribers; $1.50 to clubs 
of from four to nine; $1.25 to clubs of 
from ten to twenty; AND $1 TO 
CLUBS OF TWENTY AND UP- 
WARDS. 

Clergymen, of all denominations, who 
cultivate a piece of land, and post-masters, 
who are also farmers, and desire the work 
for themselves, are invited to order this 
work at the lowest club price, $1, pay- 
ment as in all other cases to be in advance. 

Individuals so situated that they can not 
well club with others, yet desiring to econ- 
omize, shall receive the work seven months 





for $1; fifteen months for 2; and two 
years for $3. 

Any person is hereby authorized to be- 
come an agent for the work on the follow- 
ing conditions ;—he may receive subscrip- 
tions at the foregoing rates; send us $1, 
current money; for each subscriber, with 
the name and post-office address plainly 
written, reserving the balance as compen- 
sation; and on receipt of the same, we will 
send the work one year, addressed to each 
subscriber. 

It will be seen by the above that we 
have put it in the power of nearly all who 
desire it, to get this work for $1; and yet 
those who are at all aware of the expense 
of publication, must perceive that it can 
not be afforded at that, but with a very 
large circulation, and hardly then. 

Able farmers, therefore, who appreciate 
our object, which they can not but regard 
as a generous one, will do us the favor to 
advance according to our programme of 
prices, and'to favor the circulation of the 
work in their neighborhood. 

Money may be sent at our risk if enclos- 
ed with suitable precautions. 

Address J.A. NASH, 
7 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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pose. ‘These are important features not to 


only to be seen to be appreciated. 
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P. MANNY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE SELF-RAKING REAPER AND 
MOWER COMBINED. 


MANUFACTURED BY Manny & Co., Freeport, Itt. 


SEMENTS. 


isements 





—_, 


Being three machines in one, simply adjusted and perfectly adapted to either pur. 


be found in any other machine, and need 





































Agricultural Paper in New-England:| 


THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER is now gener-| 
ally acknowledged to be superior to any other pub- | 
lication of its class in the New-England States, and 
equal in mer't to any in the country. Its cireula-| 
tion is unequalied by that of any other agricultural 
paper in New-England. 

It is published weekly, on fine paper, and has just | 
been put upon new type throughout. I: is ably ed-! 
ited by Simon Brown, a thorough and practical | 
farmer, and has the best corps of intelligent corre- 
spondents that can be found in New-England. | 
Among these are Hon. Henry F. Frencn, of New- | 
Hampshire, Hon. F. Hotsroox, of Vermont, Wnson | 
FLAGG, author of “ Studies in the Field and Forest,” | 
&c., &c. 

Besides the agricultural matter, the Farmer con- | 
tains a complete digest of the news of the day, a| 
condensed seport of the markets, a large varle‘y of} 
interesting and tustructive miscellaneous read ng, | 
and everything that can make it a welcome weekly | 
visitant at the fireside of every farmer in the land. } 
Also published at the same office, 

NEW-ENGLAND FARMER, MONTHLY. 
This is a pamphlet containing 48 pages ia each | 
number, printed on fine book paper, beautifully il-} 
lustrared, and devoted entirely to subjects connect- | 
ed with the farm. 
TxeMs.—New-England Farmer, Weekly, $2 a year. | 
New-England Farmer, Monthly, $1 a year. } 

No Cive Prices, and no discount in any case, as! 


| 
' 


i 
j 
| 
| 


our rule is to serve all alike. Send for a specimen 
copy, and judge of the merits of our publications | 
for yourself. | 


JOEL NOURSE, . 
Publisher New. England Farmer, 
No. 13 Commercial St., Boston. 


; 
i 


Mar. 3t* 





THE VERY BEST | Fish Guano.---8335 Per Ton. 


Tue attention of Farmers and others is called to 
the FISH GUANO manufacturea by the Long Is 
jland Fish Guano and 9i] Wtrks, at Southold Long 
Isiand. I+ is compo-ed of the Bones and Flesh of 
Fish, after extracting the oil and water, and has 
been thorovghly tested in Englane end France, and 
from testimonials received, is found to be equal to 
Peruvian Guano and other manures; is free from 
smell and not injurious to health. Price in bags, 
$3) per ton. Pamphlets contain'ng full particutars 
and testimonials may be bad en application to 

BRUNDRED & ROGERS, 


Mar. ly. 60 Pine street, N. Y 


Illustrated Book of Pears. 


Jusr published and for sale by A. O. MOORE, No 
140 Pulton St., N. Y., and STARR & CO., 4 Main St. 
New- London, Conn., the above valuable work, con- 
taining plain, oractical directions for Planting. Bud, 
ding, Grafting, Pruning. Training, and Dwarfng the 
Pear-Tree ; also in: tructions relating to the Propa- 
gation of new varieties, Ga-hering, Preserving, and 
Ripening the fruit; together with valuable hints in 
regard to the Locality, Soil, and Mavures required 
for, and best arrangement of the Trees in an (r- 
chard, both on the Pear and Quince stocks, and & 
List of the most valuab'e varieties for Dw-rif or 
Standard Culture, accurately described and truth- 
fully delineated by numerous beautifully colored 
engravings. 

The above work, beautifally iuctrated, should 
have a place in every family where a taste for good 
fruit prevails in all its choice varieties. 

Orders prometly executed. 





Dec, tL 
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FOWLER & WELLS, 
ro THEIR PRIENDS, THE PUBLIC, GREETING. 
E s rvation is said :o be the first law of 
xature 4“ To do good” is the first moral law. Do 

re ask, now shall we do good? We reply, first, pr 
a . the rést is easy. And to BE good, READ GooD 
; ons thereby obtaini: g instructiou that will bene 
- rou and others by your means. For many years 
~» have been engaged In purlishing works that 
: ye done more good (we say it on the authority of 
those who know) than these issued by any other 
-rabishment in he country, (excepting, of course, 
the ginle Soc ety.) The puvlishers of this paper 
pes got spare the room for our list of books, but we 
«li be happy te send a Catalogue to. ny person who 


will | : 
wiiask for it, Reader, if-you want one, say ia a 


jetter 


PLEASE SEND ME A LIST OF YOUR BOOKS, 

and it shall be done. Don't fail to give your name, 

with that of the Post-office, County, and State to 
h you wish the list sent, and ve sure to direct 


4 
aiul yy i‘ m 
_— FOWLER & “ ELLS, 
80S Broadway, New-York, 


Self-pre 


Agents purchasing in quantities to sell again, will 


niease note it in their letter. Our terws to such are 
m0s liberal. 


Besides our valuable books we publish the follow- 


8 ° 

Illustrated Family Journals: 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
KAL—A Bepository of Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence, devoted to Phrenology, Edu- 
eation, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those 
Progressive Measures which are calculated to Re- 
form, Elevate, and Improve Mankwd Illustrated 
wth nume ous portraits and other evngraving-, A 
beautiful Quario, snitable for binding. Montuly, at 
fi ayesr in advance 

tHE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.—Devoted to 
Hydrovathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Phy- 
sology and Anatomy with illustrat.ve engravings ; 
to Dietetics, Exercise, Olothing. Occupations, 
Amusements. ant those Laws which Govern Life 
and Health, Monthly, at One Dollar a year in ad- 


vance. 

LIFE ILLUSTRAT*D—A F'!RST-CLASS “EEK. 
LY —A Journal of Extertainment, Lwprovement, 
and Progress. To illustrate life in all its forms and 
aspects, to discuss the leading Ideas of the day, to 
record all sigus of Progress, to advocate the Politic- 
al and Industrial Rights of all Classes, to point out 
all legitimate means of Economy and Profi’, and to 
encourage a spirit of Hops, Acrrvrry, Seir-Rect- 
Axce and MaNLINESS among the People. are some 
of the objects aimed at. We shall rest satisfied with 
nothing short of making it one of the very best fa- 
Weekly, at One 


iD 






y newspapers in the world, 
Dollar a year. 
For Three Dollars ($3) a copy of all three Jour- 
nals will be sent a year to one address. 
We seud specimens freely to all who desire them. 
Address FOWL*«R & WkLL8, 
jan. 3U> Broadway, New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 


NEW-JERSEY GREEN SAND MARL. 

he New-Jersey Fertilizer Company is now ready 
‘o ship t is valuable and most econe..ical of ail 
Xnown fertitizers, furnishing as it does all the solu- 
Ne silicates requisite to the healthful growth of 
plants, trees end vines, and greatly increasing the 
‘gor and yield of grass and grain crops, aboundi: g 
‘st does in large propor‘ioos of potash, phos- 
phates, sulp ates. and silicates, is now offered to 
‘armers, gardeners, and nurserymea, by the cargo, 
: For circulars conta ning anxlysis and other ful. 
pareulars, with testimonials apuly to Charles 
a Pres., Ricey lie, N. J.; Tappan Townsend, 
— No. 82 Nassen street, or George W. A: wood, 
Cy 0.16 Cedar street, wew-York. Price, deli- 
rered On board vessel im Karitan Bay, seven cents 
per bushel, 
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N. B—The winter season is the best time to se- 
cure ma:] for spring use, and also to apply to grass 
and grain crops. jan. 

PUMPs! PUNePs!! PUMPS! 

Warner's Parent Pump— W«sr’s Improvep Pomp, 
anv West's Dovp.e Act- 
ING Water Kam.—These 
are the only double acting 
lift and force pumps in 
the world which have but 
two valves necessary to 
their action. and no stuff- 
ing-box, being more sim- 
ple, strong. and durable 
than all others, 


Manufactured and sold 
only by 
GAY & WFST. 
11s Maiden Lane, 
New-York. 











irge Nursery Spruce, 
Scotch Firs, Silver Pines, Silver 
Firs, 
And other Trees and Plants for 


Parks, 
Lawns, 
Cemeteries, 
Avenues,’ 
Orchards, 
Gardens, &c., &c., 


Of superior quality, and at low rates. 
{ae Also small stock for Nurserymen 
and others. For Priced List and Deserip- 
tive Catalogue, address 
DAVID J. GRISCOM, 
Evergreen Nursery, 
Mar-2t Woodbury, New-Jersey. 


Blake’s Patent Fire and Weather- 


Proof Paint. 
The only Genuine Article in the Market. 
TO BE HAD DRY AND IN OIL, AT 


205 PEARL STREET, New-York, 
Of the Proprietor, 
CHARLES BB. GUANNISS, 
Successor to the Patentee, WM. BLAKE. 





Oct. ly. 





66 & 68 FULTON &T., N. Y. 

For the million and millionatre; for old men who 
want to look young,and young men who don't 
want to grow old; for Young America and all the 
rest. Come, one and sll, as often as you visit our 
city, to 66 & 68 Fulton street, and you shall be sat- 
isfled in strength, and durability, and price. 

jan. 10t EUWARD EVANS. 





















































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Is unique, and net.» 
VE some have been |, -e 
wt believe, the COmmen 
“NewRocuete Buacr. 
BERRY,” improved be 
Ny cultivation, 1 d fen 
in shape, size and on 
lity from ail ot} ays 
perfectly hardy. nh 
ing the severest winic., 
without protection ™ 
fruit is delicious, hes 
ing small seeds jn pyo. 
portion to its size; is , 
prodigious bearer and 
In good soil in any jp. 
cality, the stalk ‘leat 
flower and fruit »in 
« grow of mammoth pro, 
portions, 
This variety only & 
cultivated by ti 
dersigned for sa! 
for the convenience of 
Clubs, and those » 
take orders for plants, 
They will be safely 
pacred in hoxes Dut 
\ in clusters of one doz 
. without charg io? 
Package at the folloy 
ing scale of prices :— 
box of 1 dozen, $8 
box of 2 dozen, #5 
box of 5 dozen, $ 
box of 8 dozen, #) 
box of 12 dozen, $2 
box of 40 dozen, $ 
By purchasing 
ginal package, the gen. 
ulne variety will be se- 
cured beyond a doubt, 
and pure hasers may 
expect a fair crop « 
delicious fruit the s- 
cond summer. The mo- 
ney should accompany the order, with nameand address distinctly written. Address 
it WILLIAM LAWTON, No. 54 Wall Street, New-York. 
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Willis’ Improved Stump Machine, | ‘eT ®dvantage. The time required to extrac 


stumps fror six inches to four feet in diameter wil 
Patented March 6, 1855. vary from two to ten minutes. With this Machine, 


standing trees may be taken out, and large rocks 
removed from their bede; and it is the best Ms 
chine ever invented, not only for pulling stumps, 
' but for moving buildings, and other heavy bodies. 
All tbe iron used is wrought, of pecu'iar quality, 
| imported, sustaining 57 tons to the inch! 
: The price of these Machines varies according 
weight and size—the weight of the largest being 
about 1500 Ibs. For the purpose of transpertatios, 
it can be boxed up, with the exception of the lever 
and wheels, in a box ten feet long and about fifteen 
inches square. I reside at Orange, op eneepen 
where I manufacture this article on a large scale, 
Farmers, Mechanics, Road-Builders, Specu- | ana hold myself ready to furnish it, or sel! rights 





lators, and all progressive men, your use it, in any Btate or town in the Union, now u> 
. . — sold, on terms most reasonable. 

attention is called to this This patent begins to be appreciated. All whe 

valuable Patent. wish to bring so good a thing into u-e, and thereby 


My Stump Machine must go before the Mower | Make a“ pile of money,” should come to Orange, 
and Reaper. It has no equal. It is simple in its | 5¢® the inventor, see the workings of the a 
construction, easily worked, and not Hable to get | With their own eyes,and if not perfectly sts be 
out of repair. Its common weight is about 1500 Ibs. | Tespecting its merits, all their expenses sha 
It is eastiy borne from place to place, and it can be | cheerfully paid. rorta- 
loaded ip three minutes, and unloaded, set up, and These mer eh! boxed for tran*} - “4 
a lusty stump drawn, all within fifteen minutes. | tion, are sold by Nourss, Masow & Co, Pas ~ 
Once fastened, it will pult an acre and half of stumps | Warts & Co., and Scupprr & Co., of Boston, ™ 
without changing anchorage. A single yoke of cat- | by R. L. ALien, 189 Water Street, New-Y mt os 
tle, or one strong horse, is sufficient to work it. WILLIAM W. WILL». 
With such a team, if necessary, a power of from | REFERENCES.—Hon. Srmow Brows, Editor Vee 
three to five hundred tons can be made to bear upon | England Farmer; J. A. Nasn, Editor Amerto* 
a single stamp ! | Farmers’ Magazine ; and Mr. Moone, Editor *¥ 
One man can work it, though two work it atbet- rai New- Yorker. 












